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Premiums for The Commonwealth. 

We are asked t) continue our Premiums. To allow ovr 
Sriends, therefore, longer to do a little wok for our subscrip- 
tion list, we offer, for the present .— 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRICER, NAME NOT ON OUR LIST, WITS 
$3.0, casa, THE COMMONWEALTII For ONE YEAR, AND 
EITHER, 

Wendell Phillips* “Speeches, Lectures and 
Letters??— price $2.50. 


Theodore Parker's “World of Matter and | 


Werld ef Man’’—price $2 #0. 
Lydia Maria Child’s “‘Remance of the Re- 
public’’—price $2.50. 
Caroline H. Dall’s ‘*College, Market and 
Court”— price $2.50. 
The Riverside Magazine, for one year—price $2 5). 
For TWO NeW SUBSCRIBERS, NAMES NOT ON OUR LIST, WITH 


£5.06, casn, THE COMMONWEALTH to gacu for one year, | 


and to the sender, 


The Life of Josiah Quincy, by Edmund Quincy,— | 


price $3.00. 
One of the most valuable and interesting Biographies ever 
penned, 
For FIVE xEw SUBSCRIBERS, NAMES NOT ON OUR LIST, WITH 
215, casu, THE COMMONWEALTH to + ‘m for one year, 


and io the sender, 


we believed it was. When we got home, we told 
the Governor that the men of the two regiments, 
54th and 55th, would not take their pay from the 
State of Massachusetts, but were happy. We 
found only one man who seemed unhappy, and 
that was a private from Waltham, and related the 
above. He laughed and shook himself well, and 
could not get over it for several minutes. Final. 
lv he said,—‘‘There is a citizen of Massachusetts, 
fighting for her, and he has not forgotten her in- 
| terests, even when ke is on the sands of Morris 
Island, unpaid and uncared-for by the United 
| States government! We will have that word 
'‘white’ blotted out of the constitution.” It was 
| done in a few days, when the soldier from Wal- 
'tham was advised of the fact. 

THE REPUBLICAN VICE PRESIDENT. 

| We all remember the Governor was chosen a 
‘delegate to the Baltimore Convention. A few 
‘days before it met, we, being anxious that he 


‘should go, called at the State House, late one af- 





lternoon, and fdund him alune, and begged of him 


One first-class Universal Clothes-W ringer—price | to attend the convention. We had a long and 


$10.00. 

The most PERPECT article in the market, and which no 
family can afford to be without. (We hare used this Wring 
weekly for four years in our own household, and nothing has 
yet giren out. It 1s the most convenient, the most durable, 
and therefore the cheapest Wringer ever made.) 

Now, then, frends! who desire to show your good-will for 
THE COMMONW? ALTH, you have additional inducement! 

EE Remit funds in Money Ornpers or Kecisterep Let- 
TERS fo ensure safety. 

Address CHARLES W. SLACK, 

(°° Tue CoMMONWEALTH,”’) 
Boston, Mass. 


Recollections of Gov. Andrew. 


‘earnest talk. We told him that we were afraid 
| some trap would be sprung that we should regret, 
and he might prevent it. He said that some of 
the most prominent men in Boston had called 
and urged him not to go, as it would not be dig- 
nified fur the Governor to attend a convention us 
a delegate. We said it would not do for any 
one but him. He said he wanted to think of it 
over night. He took the time, and finally de- 
cided not to go. Soon after the murder of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Governor sent for us. He said, 
“Thave sent fur you to say that I wish I had 
listened to your advice and my own impulses, 


— 


TUE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF A GREAT MAN. 


and had gone to the convention, for if I had I do 
believe that Hannibal Hamlin would have been 
President, instead of Andrew Johnson.” 
THE NEXT REPUBLICAN VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Dining, a few days since, with the Gevernor, 


BY A PERSONAL FRIEND. 


An intimate acquaintance with our late good 
Governor, and a warm interest in many of the 
occasions which made his term of office illustri- | we said, ‘‘We hope to vote for you, as Vice-Pres- 
ous, has prompted us to put on paper a few of ident, next fall.” He turned around and said, 
the incidents which served to show his noble na- “No; if you have anything to do with the next 
ture. If necessarily crude and illy connected, Republican Convention, use all your influence 
they nevertheless give indication of the high) tor Hannibal Hamlin,—for there would be a po- 
and chivalric character which he ever possessed, | etic justice in the nomination of Old Uncle Ham- 
and will gratify at least a few of his personal lin!’ 

GEN. FOSTER AND THE COLORED SOLDIER. 

A soldier of the 55th showed great bravery at 
the battle of Honey Hill. His colonel granted 

A gentleman of this city went with Gen. Wild him leave of wees: and when Gen. heck en- 
to North Carolina as companion. Just as they | gorsed it, he (Gen. F.) said this man had shown 
were leaving the State House, Gov. Andrew | preat bravery, and his “leave” was for so many 
came out to bid Gen. Wild good bye. Heturned! iy on that account. The man came to us as 
to the gentleman and said,—‘‘Oh, I am so glad | soon as he arrived in Boston, and was highly 
you are going with Wild. I beg of you to look! peased to show the endorsement of Gen. Foster, 
into the matter of raising colored troops in and said he wished he could show that to the 
North Carolina, and make a full report to me." Governor. We said, “Do so, by all means.” We 
A regiment was raised for Wiid’s brigade in) wrote iim a note of introduction, and happened, 
Newberne, ina very short time,—in ten or twelve ha ftew days after, to mect the good Governor. He 
days. The enthusiasm was great among the | said, —"1 thank you for sending that brave man 
colored people. Some of them said that “Gov. 





trends. 


ANDREW AND THE FLAG OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA COLORED REGIMENT. 


GOV. FIRST 


to me. I heard his story with great interest, 


“Andrew of Massachusetts had sent a great and jand was proud of the endorsement of Gen. Fos- 


brave man down there to teach them to fight.” jter. I knew Gen. Foster to be a brave geaeral; 
The colored women of Newberne did precisely | put that endorsement shows a largeuess of heart 


what the women of the North did for their boys ,— | 
formed a Soldiers’ Relief Society. And when | 
the gentleman who had gone to Newberne as) 
Gen. Wild’s friend was about leaving, a poor col- 
ored woman followed him to the steamer, and 
asked permission to see him. She came upon 
the upper deck, and, handing him a paper parcel, 
said,—"* There is some money, which we have 
raised today, and we will thank you to get a 
flag for the‘First Norf,’sameas Gov. Andrew gives 
the Massachusetts men.’”’ The gentleman and 
his friends who witnessed this scene were very 
much overcome by the woman's earnestness, and 
the fact that those poor people had raised so large 
a pile of money, and he said,—‘*My good woman, 
your wishes shall be faithfully carried out, and 
this parcel shall not be opened by any one but 
When the gentleman arrived in 


Gov. Andrew. 
Boston, he called upon Gov. Andrew, told him 
the whole story of Wild's reception, and of the 
noble manner in which Gen. Foster took hold of 
the enterprise and helped it along, by doing all 
he could for Gen. Wild, and then handed out the 
paper parcel and told him = the whole story. 
There were old fashioned cents, 3, 5 and 10 cent 


pieces, silver quarters, and all the different styles_ 


The 


Governor carefully counted it all over, great hon- 


of currency the government ever printed. 


est tears rolling down his cheeks all the while. 
Atter counting it, he said,—‘One hundred an! 
Taking out his pocket-book he 


, 


eighty dollars.’ 
put fifty dollars with it, and said,—‘Go and get a 
beautiful flag, and I will be at the consecration 
ceremonies.”” The gentleman handed back the 
money he had paid over, and said,—*Governor, 
you cannot afford to give anything, the balance 
necessary for a good flag can be easily got. I 
cannot permit you to give anything.’” A beauti- 
ful flag was procured. 
tance prevented the good man being at the con- 
secration ceremonies, but he called and saw the 
flag at the artist's, and we never shall forget the 
expression of his face at that time. 
FOLLY 


MORRIS AND SOL- 


DIERS. 


AMONG THE ISLAND 


Going down to North and South Carolina and 
Virginia, to look after the Massachusetts boys, 
the last words of instruction the Governor gave 
were these, —'* Wherever you see a Union soldier 
that requires aid, no matter what State he comes 
from, give him what you can tor his reliet with 
the blessing of the Governor of the State of 
Massachuseits.”’ 

Seeing a man ina hospital, one day, who looked 


sad and weary, we enquired into his case, and ' 


found that homesickness was really as much the 
matter with him as anything else. We gave 
lim something which we thought would do him 
good, with the compliments and “blessing of the 
Governor of Massachusetts.’ He was a soldier 
in a Pennsylvania regiment. He said—‘* What!” 
We then told him our instructions. He seemed 
to cheer up, and we talked about the good Gov- 
He asked for his photograph, which was 
When we left the man men- 


ermmor. 
sent in due season. 
tioned above, the chaplain came up and said,— 
“Sir, what have you been saying to cheer that 
I have tried my best in vain.” We 
told him, and then sat down and talked about the 
Governor, when the chaplain said that it seemed 
as if Gov. Andrew knew every soldier from 
Massachusetts personally, and that every soldier 
knew him and was his friend. 

At another time a colored soldier came to the 
writer, on Folly Island, and asked, “ Will you be 
so kind, sir, as to give my best respects to Gov. 

,?” I took his name, and when I ar- 


man so? 


Andrew ? 
rived home I reported to the Governor and told 


him that a soldier of the 55th (calling him by | 
name) desired us to give his best respects to the’! 


Governor. We have seldom seen him more 
pleased. He knew the man perfectly well, and 
was happy to be remembered, sending his own 
respects back the following day. 

One day, walking through the camp of the 
5ith Massachusetts Volunteers, on Morris Island, 


Business of great impor- | 


that aflects me sensibly.” 

THE YOUNG OFFICER WHO WON A “STAR.” 

A brave young officer of the doth Massachu- 
setts was fearfully wounded at Honey Hill. He 
came home on leave of absence. 
taken on board the steamer, Gen. Foster came 
,on board, went to the state-room of the young 
,man, and said,—‘‘You have done your duty. Go 
i} home; have a good time; get well! You havea 
glorious future before you.’ Ile at once saw 
to it that the oflicer was properly cared for. The 
| writer called on Gov. Andrew and related the 
He said,— That young man is no- 
ble and brave. Ile did weil; he must have a 
I thank Gen. Foster for his great kind- 


whole story. 


‘star.’ 
ness.”” 

| THE ELECTION Of GINERY TWICHELLL. 
Gov. Andrew was very much interested in the 
nomination and election of his friend, Hon. Gin- 
‘ery Twichell, and we think the last political 
“speech he ever made was in Williams Hall, last 
,autumn, before the citizens of wards ten and 
eleven of this city. He arrived at the hall at 
about nine o'clock. <As he entered, the audience 
arose and gave him cheer upon cheer, the band 
playing, “Ilail to the Chief.’? As he walked on 
to the platform he said to a friend, “This is too 
much; [ am overwhelmed with emotion.” Le 
made one of his most earnest and enthusiastic 


” 


speeches. Riding home, he said to his compan- 
ion, ‘I thank you for getting me out. This is the 
,only speech I have ever made this campaign, and 
Iam glad I have made it. Tell your triends I 
thank them for their great reception.” Then, turn- 
ing to another companion in the carriage, he said, 
“I have now gone over the track once, and fel 
as it I would like to go through a campaign.” 
APPRECIATION OF GENS. STEVENSON AND GORDON. 

Meeting the Governor one day, he said, “Did you 
see Gens. Stevenson and Gorden when you were 
down South!” We said, “Yes.”” ‘*Well, how is 
Gen. Stevenson’s health now?’ IT told him that 
Gen. Stevenson was not well,and gave him a de- 
scription of his disease, and told him how beauti- 
fully Col. Hutchings had arranged the headquar- 
ters, even making grass grow on the sands of 
Morris Island. He said, “Col. Hutchings is a 
first-rate fellow, and Iam glad he is with Tom to 
I then told him how a 
man from Stevenson's brigade was shot for deser- 


make him comfortable.” 


tion, and how depressed it made Gen. Stevenson 
and staff. He said,—**Good boy! brave as a lion 
at the storming of Wagner; tender as a child 
We 
related a most interesting conversation we had 
with Gen. Stevenson, which he listened to with 
great interest, and said,—‘'I made no mistake 


} 


when obliged to soot a man for desertion!”’ 


when T commissioned that man.’ 

We told him that trouble had come up between 
Gens. Gordon and Gilmore, and gave him the 
He said,—“‘I am much obliged to you for 
telling me this. Imay help Gordon,” and madea 
memorandum, and put it aside, and said, —‘‘Gor- 
don is one ot the men we can rely upon—brave, ac- 
complished and honest. You may be sure, if he 
is court-martialed, he will come out victorious.” 
We all know that Gen. Gordon came out of the 
court-martial triumphant. 

INTEREST IN THE BOYS. 

We were in the habit of sending him letters 
from private soldiers to read. One day, in return- 
ing some of them, he said,—‘'I spent part of yes- 


tacts. 


terday (Sunday) reading those interesting letters; - | 


send more when you have them, for in this way 

better than in apy other I can find out the wants 

of the boys.” * 

THE WESTERN SOLDIER’S INTEREST IN GOY. AN- 
DREW. 

On one occasion, at the Chestnut Hill Hospital, 
Philadelphia, we were in one of the wards telling 
stories and singing songs, when some of the boys 
cried out—“Tell us about Gov. Andrew!’ We 
| related several incidents of his care for our sol- 
' diers, when a man from a cot at the farther end 
_of the room called out,—‘‘We boys from Indiana 
| think Gov. Morton is a bully fellow, but I swear 


a very respectable-looking man of the regiment, | believe he will have to take off his hat to Gov. 
from Waltham, came up and said,—“ Sir, can you) Andrew!” 


tell me whether the word white is struck out of! 


HIS INDEPENDENCE. 


he constitution of Massachusetts yet?” We eaia| On the occasion when Gov. Andrew called the 


When he was : 


for, not from death like Andrew’s in the fullness 
of fame, with every duty performed and ready for 
the next call upon him, whether for life or death. 
The spirit of Matthew Arnold’s prayer was no 
doubt in his mind at all times :— 
—“Let me grow 
Composed, refreshed, ennobled, clear; 
Then willing let my spirit go 


| militia of the State to Boston Common, in antici- 
| pation of service at the Capital against the rush 
|of Stonewall Jackson’s successful forces down 
, the Shenandoah valley, and then summarily dis- 
| missed them to their homes without the expected 
| Service, there was much sensitiveness in his “mil- 
itary family’’ at the criticisms and ridicule of the 
| press in regard to the affair. One after another of To work or wait eleewhere or here.’”’ 
the members of his staff suggested to him various More than once, I think, the Governor, at the 
|methods of explanation to allay the discussion Of’ runorals of the soldiers, quoted that verse of which 
the matter. The Governor said “No!” to them 7 oni, remember three lines, and perhaps those 
‘all. At last, one of more authority than the oth- | 
ers ventured to say that nothing but a card in the 
| newspaper explaining that the troops were called | Death snapped at once the vital chord, 
‘out at the request of Secretary Stanton would | And freed his soul the nearest way.” 
| satisfy the public. Jumping from the lounge on | And he always jerked out the last line with an 
_which he was lying, seeking a little needed rest, emphasis and unction which indicated his entire 
_and raising his arm in emphatic gesture, while independence of the future, and his willingness to 
_every feature showed the intensity of his feeling, | meet it when his time should come. 
the Governor thundered out,—‘“No, sir! if the| ee 
‘people of Massachusetts don’t know John A. ! NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| Andrew well enough without his rushing into} ; wee : 3 
' print with a ‘card’ to explain his acts every time| The American Agriculturist for November 18 
that somebody is frightened, then let him be mis- | Temarkably well-filled and profusely illustrated. 
/represented and misunderstood till the end of Itis a capital serial in every respect. 
\time! Iwill have nothing printed on the sub. | William H. Hill, Jr., & Co., send us Sylvia’s 
ject.’’ There was an end to that matterjust there! Burden, one of the “Sweet Clover’ stories, by 


: nee | Mrs. C. LL. May, cleverly illustrated and attrac- 
M. 8. NSON, TO THE “SPRINGFIELD RE- | |. 
| BY WM. 8. ROBINSON, TO THE Itively told. 


PUBLICAN.” 
— The Mauthly Religious Magazine, and the Educa- 
As I came by the bookstores, after meeting) pjo,4) M3¥Fi/y, which reach us by way of ex- 
| with politicians, merchants, literary men, and all change, ae BOS eth ale’ aaual variety of 
_sorts of men, grieved, appalled with the sudden-’ reading for November. 
iness of this event, I thought of that chapter in | 


Carlyle’s F a deals hich d Said Messrs., Ticknor & Fields’ last issue of the 
Yarlyle’s French Revolution which describes the | j : as ; i 
) a5 zy | Diamond” series of ‘Dickens’s works comprises 


A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expeccations, with 


| : eight illustrations to each story by FEytinge, 
| ways recurs tome: “In the restaurateurs of the! i ' Mes cee 

Foes a Z pace which are generally very happy. The ‘Diamond 
Palais Royal the waiter remarks, ‘Fine weather,| ,.. — ,, is oi ge gee 

j ; bs ; = . ,edition,” whatever adverse critics may say, isa 
/monsieur.’ ‘Yes, my friend,’ answers the an- | : ee 
RS r: : : ;model of neatness, compactness and good work- 
cient man of letters, ‘very fine; but Mirabeau is . . 

| er ae ‘ : p __| manship generally. 

| dead. But here in Boston the waiter speaks ne Soa 
of it as svon as any man. ‘We, who got home Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have printed Dr. 


‘from Shelburne Falls and Springfield yesterday Holmes’s popular Angel Guardian in a neat 16a. 


' afternoon, got our first news of it from the hack-| Volume of 420 pages, by which numerous of its 
man, who felt the ex-Governor’s loss as keenly | readers in serial form will be gratified. Of its pe- 
as any man. It is of course impossible tu say | culiarities as a story we have made mention from 
anything properly about him in this hurried let-) time-to-time, but its merits will be better sree 
ter. Ican hardly say more than this, that the | ciated and its perusal far greater enjoyed in the 
sensation of grief is universal. handsome shape in which it now meets the public. 

Andrew’s political career was not a long one A very curious book is Mr. W. H. Burr’s re- 
| He was one of Birney’s supporters in 1810, says! print of Michael Wigglesworth’s Day of Loom, 
one of the papers. This is very likely, butit is my and other poems by the same author, who was a 
| impression that he was for Clay in 1844, and did Yorkshire man and a Puritan, born in 1631, dy- 
not finally leave the Whigs until Taylor’s nomi-/ing in 1705, and for the last fifty years of his 
Ile was not even then one of the life a minister of Malden, in Massachusetts. His 
verse is rude, and his theology contains, as 
was said of a modern clergyman, “everything 
essential to-damnation;” nevertheless, he was a 





not quite correctly :— 
—‘‘No cold gradations of decay; 





| death of Mirabeau. One hittle sentence sticks to | 
, the memory, and, when a great man dies, it al- | 





nation in 1848. 
| most prominent of the Free Soilers. He was a 
busy and rising lawyer, and though fully in sym- 
| pathy with S. C. Phillips, Sumner, Allen, C. F. . . 
Adams and Wilson, was not nearly so prominent popular author a century and a half ago, his 
/as either of them. Ie was busy, as I said, in. first book having been first published two centa- 
his profession, and he never had quite so exclu- | ries ago. 

sive a taste tor politics as the other men I have | Messrs. Lee & Shepard have issued the second 
named, He was a philosophizing man, busy / volume of Oliver Optic’s “Starry Flag’”’ series of 
with social topics and theories; very greatly in- juvenile works, entitled Breaking Away, or The 
i terested in the abolition of capital punishment; | Fortunes of a Student, which, like all the volumes 
next to Rantoul, no man in the State did so much from this author, is most fascinating to boys and 
to make the gallows odious,—religiously inclined, igirls. The same may be said of Shamrock and 
strongly against orthodox theories and the hard | Thistle, the second of the “Young America 
“views of society and life which grow out of or-| Abroad” series, giving an account of travel in 
thudoxy ; disposed to free trade and freedom gen- | Ireland and Scotland, by the same author. We 
orally in all the relations of life. Lis views of' know of no series of books for the young more 
the liquor question were not new to him in 1867, entertaining and instructive, more calculated to 





}or 1855 or 1863. He was always a disbeliever in| make their readers high-toned and manly, than 
i the prohibitive principle. His mind took the di- i those of Oliver Optic, all of which Messrs. L. & 
rection of freedom and against coéreion, and his S. publish in attractive style. 
i studies, politically and theologically, confirmed 
his original bent. 

He used to go upon the stump for the Free 


The prospectus for the second volume of the 
| Riverside Magazine is published in the November 
number, and certainly shows the publishers are 
Scilers, and was actively interested in their sucr| not at all content with their success in the first 
volume, but mean to do even better things. The 
favorites of volume first come up again with 
fresh material. Jacob Abbott, the veteran, leads 
jhim as the “Chief Justice,” and they used to ‘the list, and Mrs. Weeks, a writer of growing 
| think of him as perhaps the successur of Shaw, | \opularity, (and deservedly so, for her stories are 
‘and how, on political questions, he would swallow very natural and healthy.) comes after. ‘Then 
formulas, and tread upon technicalities, and make we have “Vieux-Moustache,” who has made his 
mark; and the author of “Susy’s Six Birth-days,” 
that pure and simple picture of nursery-life in a 
| In 1858, however, he got into the House of Rep- Christian household, who is to furnish like stories 
resentatives. It was tlie year Judge Loring was of “Little Lou’s Sayings and Doings.” Of new 
remoyed. When Gov. Barks sent in his MCS- | writers, “Porte Crayon’s” name is the most prom- 
S850) RBCoUnHing that he had complied with the | inent; but the Riverside has carefully avoided 
legislative request, Caleb Cushing rose and be- : 
igan \to speak. ‘*The deed is done!” said he. 
he voice of Mr. Dodze, of Chatham, went out 
jponorpapy: “Amen!’’ and the rest of Cushing’s | 
speech‘inight as well have been omitted. Dut his 
anger, natural enough, did not weaken his effort. 
He is always strong, and he male a very strong 
speech. Andrew replied, and his reply made him 

| Governor in the fall of 1860. 
It is, of course, impossible to 817 anything, in 


/cess, but never was a candidate for office in that 
| party. His persona' friends, with whom he used 
j}to dine, were accustomed to speak of him and to 


” 


| the tugitive-slave law a dead letter, and the da- 
| beas corpus and trial by jury living things again. 


‘trumpeting the names of its writers, and in the 
| future, as it has done in the past, will emphasize 
most the subjects treated and the general plan of 
the magazine. Enough to say that a conscien- 
tious effort at making the Riverside just what 
children want, and what their parents want them 
to have, is apparent from the prospectus. Our 
realers should note it carefully, for the spirit of 
Those who would like to 


‘the magazine is in it. 
| f : eee f _read it, not being able from not possessing the 
| these hurried lines, of his career as Governor. | magazine, can do so by sending us $3 for the 
That is a most important part of the history of; ,.me of a new subscriber to the Commonwealth, 
Massachusetts. His great ability, his magnetic \ 





when we will furnish them the) Riverside gratis 
| Power as writer, orator, talker; his pluck, will, | for one year as a premium. 
| perseverance, obstinacy, overbearingnegs, mo- 


We have received from A. Williams & Co. 
Ile was 


several magazines and reviews, which may be 
briefly noticed: 


| mentuin,—these are well enough known. 
| a power for Massachusetts, and for theséause, not 


r§ » State se here, but ¢ ‘apitol | 2 : ep! 
j only at the tate House here, but at he Capitol The Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medicine 
jin Washington, and at every other point. How . : : : 


ee ‘ : ‘ and Medical Jurisprudence, for October, is the sec- 
| often has it been said that Andrew >f Massachu- | : ei Senne 

| : \ fond number of a higt.ly useful publication. Its 
setts and Morton of Indiana were the two gover- | AT 

and it displays some 


ors during the war who gota permanent, nation- . 
= : . : See aialte: gS of a new enterprise, 
al fame. Every politician and man of affairs in ; 
ce ~— vt as : : and valuable, consist- 
| New England and New York Enew about Oliver 
/P. Morton, and every politician and man of affairs 
inthe West knew about John A. Andrew. There 
' . . . , 
were periods during the war when the Governor’s 
' friends feared he would break down. He hada 
/ worn, absent, ‘“‘flabby’’ look, and had to go off for 
'a few days to recover himself. I saw that same 
look on him, I thought,—an uncertainty of gait, | 
| as it seemed to me,—the last time I met him, per- : ; 
: : ‘ment upon without fla.tery, comes again after 
haps ten days ago, on Tremont street. He dined : ‘ 
: ee ee - 2 a long interval, whereby we are led to observe 
' with political and personal friends at Young's at, ee é 
; aRica', » : --|that it has a new cover, and some new contribu- 
one of “Bird's dinners,” (as they are called, for 


: . tors. But Dr. Guthrie, its editor, Dean Altord, 
want of a better name,) about the middle of the! . ; 
: 3 a . George MacDonald, and other well known wri- 
, month, and also once, I think, in the early part of F ne : \ : 
zn . ters, still contribute to its pages, and it continues 

the month. He was chatty and cheery, on this, . : j ‘ 
: . ‘its former style of illustration; some of the cuts 
last occasion, but hardly so strong and muscular : Re Pa : 
: 2 : .. | being admirable, and some extremely bad, as the 
and vital as he used to be. He told stories with — © : iS ; PBR ig 
5 S Engiish manner is. Dui, on the while, it isa 
; the old flavor, and I heard him repeat with much : : 
ar . - very cheap and good magazine. 
feeling a poem by Henry Timrod, a Southener of y ake 
nek : : | Of the Broadway, for November, we cannot say 
some literary pretensions, who has lately ded... ae , Bed 
pea . Bohs so much, though it is an improvement on its 
Ihe verses were written for the dedication of a , Did ek ee 
. : ssors. e of th st articles is by 
' monument to the rebel dead in one of the Carolinas, | PFEGEC® i a ‘ y 
| ~ . Robert Buchanan on Walt Whitman, of whose 
| The ex-Governor had a fondness for repeating ““~ : weg 
vigorous faults and merits the English are becom- 
. . ad , : - 
ing conscious. Zhe Broadway is a very feeble 
_affair, and, unless there is much capital behind 
, it, will go down to the limbo of “‘stickit” maga- 


title is too sesquipedalian, 


of the customary defects 
| but its contents are varied 
ing both of original papers and selections or 
translations from foreign works. It will be in 
some sort a rival of the American Journal of In- 
sanity, which has been much complained of, 
lately, as too entirely the organ of a single “Psy- 
chopathic Hospital,” as Dr. Earle pompously 
strles an insane-asylum. 

The Sundiy Magazine, which we used to com- 


, poetry in the cars and elsewhere. One of his fa- 
| vorite pieces, as I remember, was €. G. East- 
man’s little picture :— 
‘The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay,’ &c. | zines. 

John A. Andrew was conscious of his great! As though intended we should institute a 
powers as a public man, conscious that he had searching comparison between an American and 
made a national reputation, ambitious of opportu- an English-made book, Messrs Ticknor & Fields 
| nities of usefulness, and probably also for place and | send us in the same package two elegant works 
distinction in themselves. Eager for life, also, 1 which they publish simultaneously, though one 
dare say, as every man is who is happily situated is printed and covered in London—Snow- Bound, 
as to family and friends; and no man, I suppose, | by Whittier, in green and gilt, illustrated most 
was more happy in these respects than Andrew. | profysely from drawings by Harry Fenn, en- 
But I cannot doubt that he would have chosen| graved by Anthony and Linton, with a vignette | 
just such a death as this, after his time of service | portrait on wood by Hennessy, engraved by 
should be finished. The prayer to be reshma Andrew, and sumptuously printed, pressed and 
‘from sudden death’’ is trom death unprepared. 





bookmaker’s art; and Lucille, by ‘““Owen Mere-; we have a great, inspiring, positive, radical idea, 


| dith,” (Robert Lytton,) illustrated by George /Common to all who believe in free religion. 


DuMaurier, also a substantial and handsomely- 





| 


ings are on wood, and, though possessing striking 
character, are not, in style and finish, so rich as 
| those of the first-named volume. We trust we 


printed and covered volume in green and gold, but! man. 
| not so clear in its letter-press, while its engrav- human society in all possible ways, to the increase 


Rad- 
‘icalism is not a theory, a philosophy, least of all 
‘a negation. It isa mighty, affirmative faith in 
It prompts to the elevation and reform of 


of fellowship and codperation among men of all 
nations and all creeds, to the development of the 
_individual soul into its highest and holiest ideal. 


It is impossible, in a brief notice, to do justice 


| are not prejudiced in our judgment upon matters io this extraordinary pamplilet. It should be read 
, of art by our nativity, but we have no hesitation anq pondered, not only by “radicals,” but by all | platform to-night, without calling to mind the 


| in saying that our English friends cannot surpass, who are interested in religion. 


The price is 


| if they can equal, the illustrated Srow-Bound in 99 cents per copy; 20 cents each for ten copies 
| elegance of conception and finish of workman- | ang upward. 


| ship, alike of paper, printing and binding, which, 
| to our mind, are as perfect as ever came from the 
| press. 
Welch, Bigelow & Co., who are fortunate in 
having so generous and tasteful publishers be- 





‘ 


hind them. As gifts for the holidays, nothing | 


| can be more grateful than these works, while to 
; Americans it will be a matter of pride that so 
; sweet and genial a writer as Whittier is honored 
| with such elegant garb. 
The latest published of Miss Miihlbach’s nov- 
| els in this country is Vapoleon and Queen Louisa (of 
| Prussia). 
ed by Appleton, and for sale in Boston by Nichols 


| & Noyes. Its general character will be well under- 


| stood by such as have read her former works. 
| We find in print the following account of her 
writings and of herself :— 
' 
‘ried to her late husband in 1839, and is fifty-three 
| Years of age. She has herself related the method 
which she pursues preparatory to writing an his- 
torical romance. She says: ‘‘L have never written 
a book without having studied beforehand the 


This great praise belongs to the house of 


It is translated by F. Jordon, publish- | 


| Miss Mihlbach was born in 1814, and was mar- | 


Lee & Shepard publish, ina miniature octavo 
of 85 pages, Miss Palfrey’s Sir Pavon aad St. 
Pavon, a ballad of wonderful power and beauty, 
far exceeding, in all but smoothness of verse, the 
popular poems of Jean Ingelow. It was first 
printed, some years ago, in the Religious Maga- 
, zine, (to which Miss Palfrey still contributes oc- 
|casionally,) and is now, for the first time, pub- 
‘lished ina volume. It isthe story of a knight, 
' who, in wounds and defeat, as he lies in the hos- 
‘pital of a monastery, is brought by a vision to 
\forsake the tyranny of his former life and de- 
vote himself to the cause of the poor. The par- 
ticular work which he undertakes is the restora- 
tion to his home of a former vassel, whom, in re- 
'quital for humane deeds, the knight had whipped 
and sold; and the interest of the ballad lies in 
' the events of Sir Pavon’s search for the hunch- 
back Anselm. He finds him at last in Barbary, 
and obtains his release from slavery there by 
consenting to take his place; where the knight 
dies or is translated, becoming a canonized saint 
for the fidelity which he has shown to the cause 


theater of events. I must get acquainted with 
the land and people; must know the country, its 
inhabitants and cities exactly, in order that I may 
| represent vividly and correctly.” 

| tis some fifteen years since her first work. ap- 


he has espoused. The character of Sir Pavon 
throughout is drawn with strong lines and bold 
| strokes, and the moral tone of the poem is of the 
| : most lofty, and even heroic, kind. This is the 
; peared, and the date of her, publications during) | : page st. Mark’ 
| the last ten vears is shown in the following list:— | first appearance of Sir Pavon at St. Mark’s Ab- 
“Archduke John and His Time,” 12 vols., 1850- | bey :— 
(65. ‘Phese are generally small German volumes, **The caged porter peeped, 
115 mo., pps. 200 to 270, of which there are six in All fluttering, through the grate, 
a work, like the translation of Marie Antoinette; | Like birds that hear a mew. 
“The Fugitives in London,” 3 vols., 1859; A knight was at the gate, 
“Franz Rakoczy,” 2 vols., S61; ‘*Frederick the “His left he sined his stee 
Pieced = ri: atin > Is., ) Price fens os t nd ‘His left hand reined his steed, 

jreat anc is Court,” 3 vola., 1849; redervick | Sull smoking from the ford; 
the Great and His Family,” 1864; second se-/ His crimson right, that danglel, clutched 
ries of ‘‘Frederick the Great and His Court,” 3. | Half of his broken sword. 
vols., 1864; “Co v enjowsky,”’ 4. vols., | : 

iy See a ee Benjowsk) age as “THis broken plume flapped low; 

1855; “Phe Great Elector and the People,’ 4} : F ae 
| vashe SOR60 “Oistadiee! Pintuces* 186%: socond | His charger’s mane with mud 
| series, 8 vols., 1862; “Hi po ral T ie Piccures on) Was clogged; he wavered in his seat; 

j ae ir sele Te ee ae ie a His mail dropped drops ot blood.” 


| 2 

{2 vols., 1864; “Court Histories,” 3 vols., 1862; | < : 

|The Young Elector,” 3 vols., 1865; “Joseph as| The monks admit him, but find him a rough 
| 


Emperor,” 1859; **Emperor Joseph and Maria’ patient:— 


Theresa,” 1863; “Emperor Joseph IL,” 1599; ‘As children, half afraid, 
**Emperor Joseph and Marie Antoinette,’’ 1854; Draw near a crushed wasp 
“on i : . ry: ”y x z : } Zz 7 ’ 

| “Emperor Leopold ard His Time,” 3 vols. in) Look, touch, and twitch away 


| 
jone, 1861; “Empress Jusephine,” 3 vols., 1861; Their hands, then lightly grasp,— 
;**Queen Hortense,’ 1861; “King Henry the} : ie ae 
| Eighth and His Court,” no date; ‘The Court of 
Empress Catharine II.,”" 1859; ‘Maria Theresa} 
land Trenck,” 2 vels., 1861-2; ‘Napoleon in Ger- | 
| many,’ + vols., 1860-65; ‘Daughter of an Em- | 
| press,’ 2 vols., 1860; ‘Prince Eugene and Ilis! 
Time,’’ 8 vols., 1504; “Rastadt und Jena,’’ 1863; 
“The Great Elector and His Children,’ 4 vols., | 
1856. 
The volume under notice is one of the four 
| which compose the series called “Napoleon in Ger- Weeping over the burning of his castle by his 


“Him to their spital soon 

‘The summoned brethren bore, 

And searched his wounds. He woke, 
And roundly cursed and swore. 

‘*The younger friar stopped his ears, 
The eller chid. He flung 

His gummy plaster at his mouth, 

And bade him hold his tongue.”’ 


The holy abbot comes to visit him as he is 


many.’’ It has the merits of her former works, 

| and is b-tter translated than some of them have | 
i been. The period represented is that immedi- | 
| ately following the batule of Jena, an era of Prus- | 


| sian disgrace, which contrasts strangely with her | 


| present height of power. | 


Free Religion in America is discussed in a pam- | 


phlet of fifty-five pages, lately published by 
' Adams & Co., 21 Bromfield st , and for sale there 
and at the other booksellers’. Itis a report of 
; most of the addresses at the large meeting in 
Horticultural Hall, !ast May, at which the ‘Free 


Religious Association” was organized. 


Among 
| the speakers were Rev. Octavius B. Frothingnam, 
flenry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott, R. W. 
| Emerson, T. W. Higginson, Robert Dale Owen, 
John Weiss, Rowland Con- | 
Of course, | 


Rev. 


| Francis h. Abbot, 
|nor, D. A. Wasson, and others. 
| these men could not speak otherwise thin well, | 


but precisely how and why they came together | 
| for speaking may not be very clear. We may! 
| quote, then, from the introductory speech of the | 
President of the day, Mr. Frothingham, to show | 
| what he thought of it:— | 
| 1 will state here the principles upon which the | 
}committce proceeded when they planned this | 
| meeting and called it. It has been said lately 
that the time tora new religious departure had | 
come; that the old) parties in Christendom had 
drawn within their lines; that the doors were 
open by which people trom the outside could 
come in; but they were not doors by which peo- 
ple trom the inside could go out; and that the. 
time had come, theretore, for a new departure. | 
I say a new departure has already taken place. | 
Egypt has by multitudes been lett. A great exo- 
dus has long been going on. The vast armies 
are on the march. Some are just lighting their, 
first camp fires; some are packing up their lug-! 
gage tor the move; some have just stepped into 
ithe Red Sea; others are on the other side. 
| Some are just tasting the waters of bitterness, 
and some have just plucked the herb which’ 
| sweetens the waters. Some are out among the 
| sands, wandering about, tired, scattered, groping; 
) some are at the foot of the mountain, waiting to 
hear the trumpet; some have heard the trumpet, | 
and passed on; some have gone beyond the wilder- | 
ness, and touched its utmost verge, and, ascend- |} 
| ing to the high land, are looking down upon the | 
tield before them; others again have gone into} 
the field, have tound the promised land, have 
| brought back a report of the fruits and flowers | 
and the people there, have found it a familiar 
| Jand, the great promised land of the Lord, which 
the Lord originally gave to all his faithful chil- 
‘dren; they are at home there. ... . Now it is be- 
'tieved that all these persons, however named or 
declining to be named; however conscious or un- 
conscious of their own position, have, neverthe- 
less, started from the same center; are heading 
| fur the same general point; are moving along in 
| a zigzag course very much, but still in the same 
parallel lines, and are related to one another by 
| certain aflinities of teeling, thought and purpose, | 
which make them one in spirit and in faith. j 
| The committee, proveeding upon this hypothe- | 
sis which is justified to their own minds if not 
| to yours, have said to themseives, let us give 
| voice as tar as. possible to all these different mas- , 
We lave, theretore, invited no one to speak 
here this morning who represents any organized 
| sect; no Orthodox man as Orthodox; no Unita- 
| rian as a Unitarian; no Universalist as a Univer- 
salist. 
The meeting then came very near being what 
| Lowell calls 
H “A general union of total dissent,” 
| but it was something more than that, for, except 
| in one or two of the speakers, there was a reic- | 
tion from the extreme dissent which in former 
| years has threatened to separate New England | 
into a mass of conflicting atoms. The specuia-, 
| tive opinions of these speakers were sufficiently | 
| protestant, but their sentiments and desires were , 
; catholic and tolerant. For example, Mr. Abbot, ; 
| Who is one of the most heretical of the young 
Unitarians, said, among other things:— j 
“Yes, friends, science and religion, born, as 
they are, the one trom man’s head, and the other 
trom man’s conscience and heart, must be one 
and harmonious, if human nature itself is one 
and harmonious. They are one in God's thouglit, 
| and by-and bye will be une in man’s experience. 
| If, as I believe, science grows trom our heads, 
and religion from our consciences and hearts, 
then we may bring these two faiths in science 
and religion into the unity of a single faith. And 
what is that! Faith in man,—fauh in humanity. 
Faith in man, with all his faculties, unfettered 
and unrestricted: that, I am convinced, is the one 


| 
| 


ses. 





foes :— 

“Right sharply turned the knight 

Upon the unwelcome spy ; 

But changed his shagey tace, as when, 

Down through a stormy sky, 

“The stooping autumn sun 

Looks on a landscape grim. 

He cmssred himselt before the priest, 

And speechless gazed on him. 

“His brow was large and grand, 

And meet for governing; 

The beauty of his holiness 

Did crown him like a king.’” 

It is this abbot who sends him forth to do his 
penance. His own vassals drive him from the 
ruins of his castle, and he takes shelter in a poor 
woman’s hut, who is the mother of his injured 
retainer, Anselm. With her he sets forth to find 
her son, and the two encounter 

‘‘Long years of hunger. cold and heat, 

And home-sick toil in vain; 

Long years of wandering up and down 

O'er inland, coast and main; 

‘Long years of asking still for one,-— 

And longing day and night,— 

Who, ever present with the soul, 

Hath vanished trom the sight. 

“The freeman, like a growing tree, 

Thrives, rooted in his place; 

The bondman, like a withered leaf, 

Flits on and leaves no trace.” 

They at last encounter a merchant, who, when 
questioned, can give them some news of the 
hunclhiback :— 

“Old Hassan’s steward in the sun 
Doth beat him to and tro; 

Ile limps with water from the tanks 
To make the melons grow.” 

This is the picture of Hassan, the Moor:— 

“Old Hassan robed and turbaned sat. 

A dreamy air of rest 

Huns brvoding o'er his cool divan; 

His beard slept on his breast. 

“His rolling eyes upon the floor 

Did round about him fall, 

To thread tie mazy arabesques, 

Paved in his marble hall. 

“They shone and glimmered moist with dew, 

While, robed in spangled spray, 

Amidst them high a fountain danced 

In whispering, tittering play. 

“Nojoy, grief, awe, nor doubt, looked through 

His teatures swart and still; 

‘Lought’ had ne’er been written there, 

But petrified, ‘I wiil.’ ’’ 

Hassan consents to exchange Anselm for Sir 
Pavon, and his slaves escort the knight 

‘Through cool, dank courts and sultry paths, 

Til, twixt the twinkling twigs 

Of citron and of orange-flowers 

And sun-bathed purple figs, 

“He saw the fattening melons bask 

On beds both long and broad, ° 

And Anselm staggering forth to them, 

Bent ’neath his watery load. 

“He oped his mouth to call on him; 

Amazed, he did but choke; 

For, with its mighty wrath and joy, 

His great heart almost broke. 

“He darted on his track and wrenched 

His pitcher trom his hand, 

The slave dropped back his drooping head 

And strove to understand.”’ 

With much persvasion he induces the slave to 
go home with his mother, and leave him in his 
place :— 

“While to his task he turned, with mien 

As eager and as bold 

As when his brethren’s blood plashed round 

His iron march of old. 

He dragged the sinking waters out; 

He dashed them on the ground; 

He panted to and fro; weil nigh 

‘The melons swam or drowned. 

“Sly women’s jet and diamond eyes 

Did near the lattice lurk, 

And twinkied through its screen to see 

The Christian madman work. 


‘‘Above him like a vulture came 
The noon-tide sun, and beat 

Upon his old bald head, and pricked 
Through all his trame with heat.” 


Sir Pavon dies, and is received by the angels 
in heaven for the greatness of his charity towards 
the poor of God. 

We have quoted so much to show our readers 
what the quality of the poem is. But it deserves 
to be read as a whole, and will leave an impres- 
sion very favorable to the author, of whom we 
might cite what Chaucer wrote,— 


covered,—the very acme of pertection in the ! great idea common to all earnest radicals. Here! “‘Certes it was of herte all that she sung.” 


THE LECTURE-ROOM. 





“The Dawdling Congress.” 
OLD BAY STATE LECTURE BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
HIS CIEWS OF IMPEACHMENT AND OF THE POLITI- 
CAL SITUATION, 


{Advertiser report. } 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—I cannot come to th’s 





;}great variety of topics that have been treated 
; Within the last six weeks from this desk. The 
| speakers have covered almost the whole circle of 
| political and social reform. Yon have been ad- 
| dressed among others, on the topic of the claim 
j}of woman to the ballot; mostly, I believe, in op- 
| position to the claim. Let me say that if women 
| defended their right to the ballot as absurdly as 
;}men assail it, I think they would show almost to 
a demonstration, that they were unfit to exercise 
| the ballot. The only absolutely weak and worth- 
| less speech that I ever heard on that topic I heard 
jfrom aman. You may call it a lecture, for men 
differ as to what a lecture is, and doubtless it is 
amusing; for I find no livelier entertainment any- 
where than to see a third-rate man undertake to 
detine and measure the capacity and the intellect 
of Madame DeStael, or Mary Somerviile, or 
Harriet Martineau, or Florence Nightingale, or 
Lydia Maria Child. [Applause.] 

Opposite my house is a large Newfoundland 
idog, perhaps a hundred pounds in weight, and 
| now and then vou will see a puppy, six inches 
jlong, attempt to impress the mammoth by his 
tiny bark. It always reminds me of a man who 
!tries to show, by what he calls argument, that 
| Madame De Stael had not brains enough to vote 
{by his side. If any man‘comes here to judge, 
| from the exercises on this platform, the relative 
; strength of man’s intellect and woman's, as a man, 
jin behalt of the sex, I beg him not to take those 
|efforts as a specimen of the masculine intellect. 
| I never heard a discourse on this topic from a 
j woman, which did not look at it from a high and 
| Christian stand-point. I never heard a discourse 
| Opposing it from a man, that did not reek with 
jinspiration trom his animal nature. I never 
| heard a discourse on this topic trom a woman, 
| that did not do credit to her sex and to ours; and 
| I never heard an argument against it that did not 
|degrade both. I never heard an essay on this 
| topic, from a woman, which did not show at least 
| her power to suggest, if not to teach an audience. 
| Literally and soberly, and in measured phrase, I 
feel the right to say that L never heard an argu- 
ment against it from a man that did not show 
hin unfit to teach anybody anything. | Applause. | 

And you have been addressed also on another, 
and at the present moment, most important topic 
—that is temperance, the corner-stone of republi- 
can institutions, the indispensable element anid 
background of any fitness for universal suffrage. 
You have heard that topic presented by men ca- 
pable of presenting it to you; and I hove that the 
next week will place the recorded verdict of the 
Commonwealth, showing that intelligent men 
have digested the argument which has been of- 
tered them. [Applause | 

Let me say a word on this topic, considering 
the hour when I spe: k and the trial Which is to 
come over the Commonwealth next week,—let 
ime say one word in regard to what I deem the 
duty of all honest men, (whO\have~a matured 
opinion on this subject. J never held to, Idonot 
hold to-day, I hope I never shall be the victim of 
the routine of party; 1 think one of the curses 
of this country is the doctrine of unreasoning ad 
herence to party lines. I think one of the most 
valuable lessons taught by the anti-slavery strug- 
gle ot the last thirty years is this, that it is 
| wholesome, when conscience and conviction bid, 
to bolt from party. I believe this country has 
no hope in its future political life better than dig- 
ging men out of the routine of party, giving 
them back their conscience and their brains, and 
settling them on their own feet. | Applause. ] 
Instead of being a disorganizing or dangerous 
rule, it is the only rule ina government like ours, 
where the masses are to decide on great moral 
issues; it is the only rule, that intelligent, consci- 
entious men should let party leaders know that if 
the nominations or the policy does not satisfy 
their convictions, they shall deem it their duty to 
bolt from the lines of the party. Otherwise you 
give upa million of men into the keeping of a 
hundred tricksters met in some secret caucus, to 
lav all the plans of a political campaign. The 
anti-slavery enterprise and the great Republican 
party grew originally out of the determination of 
conscientious men to Jet the Whig leaders know 
that they meant to bolt unless their convictions 
on the subject of slavery were satisfied by the 
policy ot the Whig party. Republicanism is one 
yigantic bolt from the Whig domination of thirty 
years ago. And now, when almost as important 
a moral issue enters the arena, the same men, the 
ground-work of whose claim to the gratitude of 
the republic is, that twenty years ago they bolted 
at the command of their conscience, turn round 
on their successors and tell them they will be re- 
creant to the highest command of duty if they 
repeat the experiment. 

On the contrary, I say, obey the example of 
Henry Wilson and trample his words under your 
feet. If the temperance element ot the Common- 
wealth had told the Republican party two months 
ago, “At your peril banish this plank from your 
platform; if you do, we will go out ot this hal! 
and put our own representatives before the pub- 
lic.” Andrew Johnson, it the Republican vote of 
Massachusetts had decreased, would have had no 
pretence or possibility of misunderstanding why ; 
tor the existence of a third orginization, based 
on a local and temperance issue would have been 
an answer complete and unanswerable to every 
charge of a copperhead gain in the Common- 
wealth. The Republican party, by the very pol- 
icy it has pursned on this question, has laid itself 
open to misunderstanding and misquotation in 
every part of the Union. 

I tvel that the temperance question is too im- 
portant to be made to occupy a secondary place. 
It has had thirty years of ripened and matured 
discussion; the efforts of the best men of the 
| State are funded in the law which immortalizes 

our statute-bock, and Massachusetts will do her- 
selt the greatest discredit—not if she erases that 
law—1 do not fear it—but if in her struggle on 
| national issues she persuades any great number of 
| her citizens to furget this fundamental necessity 
ot republican citizenship. 
| ut, after all, ripe as the temperance question 
‘ja, a whole generation exhausted in its investiga- 
j/tion and discussion, the question of the negro 
lrace is still older and more ripe. A hundred 
| years ago almost, ninety at ary rate, Europe was 
| tirst disturbed in ité quiet by the presentauon of 
ithe claims of the African race to a piace iu the 
| civil lite of that century. 

After this amount of political and religions dis- 
cussion, after this gigantic war which almost 
wrecked the strongest government in the world, 
| it is idie to say that the people ot this nation are 
| not realy, in the fullest sense of that term, ready, 
Tipe, more than ripe, for the complete setticment 
ot the question and the banishment of it in all fu- 
) ture time frum the political arena. 

My claim is that if the Republican, party had 
| done its duty, and if its leaders had beeu states- 
lmen and conscientious men, at once knowing 
I their power and willing to exertit, this nation be- 
‘fore this, two and three years ago, would have 

reached the goal, the absolute, decisive goal of 
the settlement of this question, and hencefurth the 
|question of color or race in American politics 
} * . ia 
iw ould have been an absurd idea. 
; My charge is, that i» the whole treatment of 
| this question from 1361 down to the present time, 
| the leaders of a party, the strongest that ever held 
}the helm of the Union, have shown neither the 
| conscience of Christians nor the maturity of states- 
jmen. Ido not think that, because a man sits.in 
ja ceiled hall called a Senate chamber and talks 
| politics, cut and dried logic, and deals with politi- 
/cal questions, he is necessarily a statesmen. I 
think you find the best statesmen sometimes out- 
side of what is called politics. I think statesman- 
ship consists in knowing what the pation needs in 
order to rouse it lo the presenc 3 of a great evil, and 
what it needs further in showing it how to abolish 
thatevil. Thatis statesmansiip. Nothing short 
ot it deserves the name. When John Brown died 
at Harper’s Ferry, he wag a stat: sman as well as 
a tnartyr; for he showed the American people, in 
tones that they never forgot, the length and 
breadth of the evil that cursed them, and he 
roused the country in such @ wa; as no other man 
| has dune sifice, in showing them the way ta deal 
with that evil. Louis Bonaparte in his cabinet in 
the Tuileries, Bismarck at Beriin, and Rattazzi at 
Florence, may be able statesmen; but the man 
who takes Ltaly in his right hand as a thunderboit 
and shakes it at Rome is the man who knows 


[CONCLUDED oN LAST PaGB.] 
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THE LECTURE-ROOM. 


Charles Eliot Norton on “Thought 
in America. 
oe 
FRATERNITY LECTURE. 

Senator, in a debate upon the 

Fie yens pee reduction of the duty on books, 
taking the ground that new America had no need 
of old E or of the books of monarchical 
countries. This Senator expressed a sentiment 
uite generally felt. The opinion is prevalent in 

the newer aioe we that America 

a new country an 
than to study the thoughts of the authors of the 
old world. A still larger class of our people con- 
sider that our country excels in almost every- 
thing, and that consequently we have no need of 
any intellectual improvement outside of what 
can be furnished here. But it is not the diffusion 
of a modicum of intelligence throughout a 
country, or the existence of a tolerable degree of 
mental activity, that makes a nation great. There 
must be mental productiveness, as well as intelli- 
gence and mental activity. America has as yet 
contributed very little to the resources of the 
world. Our work has been to build up a political 
system upon principles which have long existed, 
but were not generally accepted until our fathers 
took them up. 

Thus far in the history of our country, two 
things—wealth and respect for the fruits of learn- 
ing—have been wanting for the development of a 
high degree of intellectual activity. Time is 
bringing us one, and fostering the other. Our 
colonial period was marked by a series of strug- 
gles with foes at home and enemies from abroad, 
and there were but two Americans during that 
period who made any valuable contributions to 
the thought of the world. Those two men were 
Benjamin Franklin, the philosopher, and Jona- 
than Edwards, the theologian, the former of whom 
was worthy of ranking with his contemporaries, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Lessing and Johnson, but re- 
sembled more a later thinker, and might perhaps 
be called the prose Goethe of America. Since 
the colonial period we have had but few men who 
have added to the work commenced by Franklin 
and Edwards. In philosophy nothing of value 
has been done, and in religion there have been 
but two'great teachers—William Ellery Channing 
and Theodore Parker. They were not great 
thinkers, but rather moralists, who, by the force 
of sympathy and the power of oratory, quickenea 
the consciences and educated the hearts of men. 
In politics, there has been only the Federalix 
which has added much to political thought, for 
the writings of Jefferson, Clay, Webster, Cal- 
houn and others have sketched the history of 
their times, rather than discussed their philoso 
phy. In pure literature, omitting the living, we 
have written two epics, The Conquest of Canaan, 
and the Columbiad, which no one in this genera- 
tion has read. Irving’s Sketch-Book, Cooper’s 
novels, Prescott’s histories, and Hawthorne’s mas: 
terly romances,—the latter the only writer wha 
will take his place side-by-side with the masters 
of imagination in all times. Of living thinkers 
Emerson is the only representative of note. Ali 
our best thought has to be imported from abroad, 
and Mill, Ruskin and Carlyle are the men we 
look to for our intellectual stimulus. In philoso 
phy we were all either Hamiltonians or Positi- 
vists. We might, perhaps, rank some of our his- 
torians with Macaulay and Froude, but had none 
to compare with Grote, Thirwall, Milman, 
the great representatives of the modern school o 
historical writing. ‘The discoveries of the prin- 
ciples of the conservation and correlation of forces, 
and of natural selection were English. 

If we were cut off from Europe we should suf< 





~ fer as much in our own intellectual as in materiat 


prosperity, that we should not be capable of car- 
rying on the thought of the world, and should be 
in danger of!falling into a state of mental sloth 
and self-sufficiency like that of the Chinese. We 
have not yet acquired our intellectual indepen- 
dence and in this respect Europe is better off than 
we. To the objection often made that we may 
still continue to import our thought without in- 
juring ourselves, it must be answered that, in the 
long run, that nation which furnishes the best 
opportunities of high intellectual culture will be 
most successful and most prosperous. Culture 
is serviceable to a nation, and no nation can afford 
to get along without it. Had a true culture beer 
diffused among our people in the early days of 
our national history we should never have been 
victims of the fallacy of protection, as opposed to 
free trade. Our fathers established free trade 
among the different States, and if they had car. 
ried out their principle in establishing their com, 
mercial relations with other nations, it would 
have been much better for the country. The 
want of carefully trained minds has caused all 
eur mistaken systems of revenue and taxatior 
and have set § all our misunderstandings of the 
true relations of labor. The eight-hour move- 
ment is the most recent evidence of this miscon- 
ception of labor and its relations to mankind. 
Labor is not a curse but a blessing, and unless 
the next world shall afford us an abundance of 
work, we had better never leave this. The true 
limit of a day’s work is not ten hours or eight 
hours, but the length of time which a man can 
devote to his special employment without injury 
to his physical or mental constitution. Legisla- 
tion has nothing to do with fixing the time which 
we shall devote to our several employments, and 
our only safety in this matter will be found in the 
extension of high culture. 

In regard to the use made in this country of 
wealth, no thoughtful man can contemplate the 
subject without anxiety and disgust. Our rich 
men do not know how to use their wealth, and 
there is no country where the wealthy get so poor 
a return for their riches as in this country. Mr. 
Astor has given a few hundred thousand dollars 
to found a library, for which a million would have 
been too little. Mr. Cooper has established an 
Institute with a good endowment, but the plan 
upon which it is established makes it almost worth- 
less. Mr. Cornell of Ithaca has founded a univer- 
sity which will be an honor to his State, but he 
does not belong to New York city. In all that 
marks true culture New York is lamentably de- 
ficient, and it ie’rare indeed to find a man in New 
York city who gives much time to thinking. 

We cannot reasonably expect an improvement 
where we need improvement so long as our cit- 
izens get their intellectual food and culture from 
the perusal of price currents and news items. 
There is not a building in America which can be 
called a fine specimen of architecture, and look 
where we will we see painful evidence of our 
want of high culture and our want of taste for 
such culture. In religion, as in everything else, 
we shall suffer without culture, and it is for the 
interest of all who love beauty and truth to have 
a broad and liberal culture diffused throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. Our univer- 
sities must take higher ground in the training 
which they give, and in everything connected 
with education we must have higher aims and 
make higher attainments. 
Hon. J. W. Patterson on “Revolu- 
tions.” 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURE. 


The golden rule laid down in Scripture for the 


— ee 


Mr. Patterson closed with an appeal for impar- 

tial liberty. 
Plums trom “Warrington’s” Late 
Letters. . 
HE EXHI3ITETIT THE WISDOM OF THE ‘‘TRANS- 
cRIPT.” 

The Tramoript of this city has got an idea 
into its head, to wit: that your Boston corre- 
spondent ‘‘will have his respect for the P. L. L.’s 
visibly i by the returns of votes on the 
first TuesdayAn November.” Your correspond- 
ent is so very much in the peg ecrartay. | 
the respect due to any party by the number o 
votes it receives, that I wonder nobody has be- 
fore hit upon this happy suggestion. If this 
were the way, I suppose I, and everybody else, 
ought to gage the “respect” paid to newspa- 

rsand their articles in the same fashion, and, 

use the Journal stands highest of the Boston 
dailies in the matter of circulation, consider its 
articles, just in proportion to its sale, wiser than 
the 71 ipt’s. A leader in the Journal would 
be of 50,000 power, and a brief little “jotting”’ in 
the Transcript,—well, I don’t pretend to know 
how large a circulation the nscript has,— 
would be considerably less in momentum. 
John A. Andrew’s administration was so much 
better than Gen. Couch’s would have been,— 
don’t you see’—because Andrew got the most 
votes, and Abraham Lincoln was a better man 
than McClellan for the same reason. What a 
convenient meter to gage the respect which 
ought to be given to men and things. 0, for 
shame, Transcript, to let such stuff creep into the 
column of jottings, even! 

HE DISCOURSETH OF THE P. L. L. AND ADAMS. 


This new order is not strong enough to make 
nominations of its own. The Know-Nothings 
did not ask anybody’s advice or wait upon any- 
body’s convention. They went ahead with their 
nominations and elected them. This P. L. L. 
concern does not pretend to have any hope of 
controlling either State officers or the Legislature, 
without the help of the Democratic party. Mr. 
Adams gets the indorsement of that party first, 
and then goes into the P. L. L. council,—he was 
there, in person, Friday week,—and tries to get 
that supplementary nomination,—and fails, at 
that. Both nominations would not elect him, 
and he has got to go with one, and such floating 
votes as he may get out of the exigencies of li- 
cense law candidates for the Legislature who ex- 
pect.to succeed by Democratic votes. He is like 
the fellow who fastened himself to the anchor 
when his ship was going to pieces. Ohio chang- 
es from 5000 Democrats in 1862 to 100,000 Re- 
publicans in 1863; then falls off 50,000 in 1864; 
and 10,000 more in 1865, and 30,000 more in 
1867, and still has a Republican majority. Does 
anybody suppose Mr. Adams, because he is the 
son of an abolitionist, and the grandson also, is 
going to make Massachusetts a copperhead State 
in this year of grace? 

HE MAKETH MERRY OVER THE ‘‘POST.” 

How lively and “chipper” itis, to be sure, now- 
a-days! We have had no such Posts since 1862, 
when Judge Parker and Judge Abbott thought 
they were going to defeat Gov. Andrew and Mr. 
Sumner by their ‘“people’s party.” The tele- 
graphic communication between the counting- 
room and the editorial-room of the Post, is in- 
stantaneous. In lean Democratic times, Mr. 
‘Beals, down stairs, manages the concern. It is 
polite to the Republicans, moderate in its Democ- 
racy, sometimes so moderate that the party does 
not quite know whether it is Democratic or not, 
jocose and clever, and hardly ever ugly and sple- 
netic. But when its working allies of New York 


| and Pennsylvania and Ohio, by hard knocks and 


Gogged perseverance, have got up a Democratic 
“reaction” and carried a few large States, why, 
Mr. Beals lets the young gentleman who gets up 
the little paragraphlets, and the young copper- 
head lawyers who write the leaders, have full 
swing. The year 1862 was one of these holiday 
times for the editorial room; and 1867 is an- 
other. Next year the Host will be as dull and 
decorous as it was for most of the time during 
the war, and we shall recognise its editor as 
Martha Ilopkins (in Phoebe Carey’s parody) did 
her lover, John Jackson :— 

Well she knows the sober trotting of the sorrel 

horse he keeps, 
As he jogs along at leisure with his head down 
like a sheep's. 

Yes, now is the jolly season forthe Post. If 
you are in doubt to-day whether to pay your 
five cents to the bootblack or to the boy who 
brings you the Post, let your boots go unblacked, 
and get your money’s worth of fun. Next year, 
it will be more profitable to patronize the ‘‘li- 
censed minor’ who exercises his persuasive 
power on you at the street corner, with his box 
slung over his shoulder. 
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“The Commonwealth” in New Or- 
leans. 

Bostonians and other friends in New Orleans will always 
find a suppiy of Tue COMMONWEALTH on sale at the news- 
depot cf A. SIMON, No. 85 Baronne street, who is a loyal 
man of the unquestioned sort. Mr. Simon keeps all the 
Northern journals of merit and loyalty, and should be gen- 
erously patronized by Northern visitors spending the winter 
in New Orleans. 








The State Election. 
So far as any question can arise as to the politi- 
cal status of Massachusetts, the election on Tues- 
day last shows conclusively that it is indon.itably 
Republican. With a most distracting local issue 
in the contest—the harvest-time for the opposition 
to gain favor through a division of their foes— 
Gov. Bullock and the State ticket is elected by at 
least 27,000 majority, while the Senate has a Re- 
publican majority of at least 25, and the House of 
Representatives of at least 160 members. On the 
local issue to which we refer—the question of a 
license law for liquor selling—while a majority of 
the Republicans are favorable to the repeal or mod- 
ification of the present law, there is not one, so far 
as we know, that is not fully in sympathy with 
Congress and against the President just as much 
as they were a year ago, or will be a year hence in 
their support of the Presidential ticket. In a word, 
there was a free exercise of individual judgment 
on candidates for the Legislature, while on the 
general ticket there was a willingness to reclect 
Gov. Bullock by all shades of opinion in the Re- 
publican ranks. Indeed, the vote of 96,000 for Bul- 
lock against 92,000 last year, shows that we have 
held our own strength handsomely, despite great 
temptation to desert; while the increase of the 
Democratic vote from 27,000 to 68,000 indicates 
that there is still a powerful Democratic party in 
this State which, whenever there is a hope of 





regulation of personal conduct was equally ap- 
plicable to nations, and, founded upon justice, it | 
was itself the basis of all social, civil and interna- | 
tional law. Rights and obligations are correla- 
tive and commensurate. The two theories which 
obtained previous to the 18th century—that of | 
the divine right of kings, and that of an original | 


gaining tangible advantage, may be expected to 
make a creditable demonstration. 

We do not regret the accession of Democratic 
strength to the Legislature at all. It will havea 
salutary and economic value. The fifteen in the 
Senate, and the seventy-five in the House, will 


to them, and not their opponents, shall seem best. 
We wish them a wise decision! 

We take it that by general consent the decks 
are now cleared for the great fight of the Presi- 
dential year. The Republicans on this issue are 
aunit. No temperance man is to “read out’’ or 
deny cooperation with his liquor-desiring opponent. 
No liquor advocate, though a P. L. L., is to al- 
low his views on free or licensed rum to prevent 
his accepting the aid of his party asgociate for a 
thorough national victory. With mutual conces- 
sions, therefore, the greatest struggle of all, for 
the realization of the issues of the war, begins 
with this day and hour! 








The Victors and Vanquished. 

Never before were the vicissitudes of a popu- 
lar election so well defined as or. Tuesday last— 
never were regular nominations in a dominant 
party of so little account. Aside from secur- 
ing the general Republican ascendancy in the 
State, each voter seemed to act on his sole indi- 
vidual preference without regard to conventions 
or political associations. For instance, Ex-Lieut.- 
Governor Hayden was rejected by Williamstown 
asa Representative; the friends of John Quincy 
Adams, at Quincy, having apparently little faith 
in his choice as Governor, made him a Represen- 
tative—as which he must be the leader in the liquor 
interest, and will be fortunate if he satisfies all 
phases of opposition to the prohibitory law; Mr. 
Councillor Thomas Rice, Jr., who has had no 
gap in his political career hitherto, finds himself 
counted out by an opponent who was in the con- 
vention that puthim in nomination! Mr. George 
A. Shaw of Boston, who never failed also to or- 
ganize victory for himself, even under adverse 
circumstances, finds that he is recklessly dis- 
tanced by the less agile of foot Peter Harvey. 

In the Senate, of the Suffolk candidates, Mr. 
Frank B. Fay of Chelsea, is run off by his towns- 
man, Tracy P. Cheever, and Benjamin F. Stev- 
ens of Boston, the most popular young Republi- 
can in his district, is beaten by the gas-house su- 
perintendent, Alonzo M. Giles. Augustus O. 
Allen takes all the votes in the third district, and 
in the fourth, our friend, A. M. McPhail, Jr., an 
anti-Shaw game-cock, has rising 800 majority— 
which is very well for an active member of the 
old Young Men’s Temperance Society. In the 
fifth, ex-Alderman Crane,—whose mercantile ex- 
perience will be valuabie—has about the same 
majority against Senator Bowdlear of last year. 
In the sixth, Sumner Crosby of last year, is de- 
feated by a Democratic Ingalls—four Republicans 
and two Democrats from the Boston county! In 
the other districts, we can only mention that 
George B. Loring, Joseph S. Ropes, Mr. Bower- 
man of Berkshire, all able men, ‘‘bite the dust,’”’ 
while Mr. Pitman of Bristol, comes back tri- 
uimphantly as a prohibitionist, to be joined by Ger- 
shom B. Weston of Plymouth, and Lee Claflin of 
Middlesex, (father of the Lieut.-Governor,) and 
opposed by Wm. Gaston and Edward Avery of 
Norfolk. Joshua C. Stone of New Bedford, who 
run the colored man off a city ticket, a year or 
two ago, been laid out stiff and cold. 

In the House, the changes are even more ap- 
parent. Boston defeats many good men, and 
elects others equally good. Of these, of the de- 
feated, we may mention Edwin Wright, Lyman 
S. Hapgood, Alvah A. Burrage and Albert J. 
Wright, and of the successful, Charles R. ‘I'rain 
(ex-Congressman), Harvey Jewell, John J. Smith 
(colored) in place of Mitchell, (also colored,) 
Nath’l. C. Nash, Newell A. Thompson and George 
F. Williams, a Free Soil-Republican-Johnson 
man! Charlestown defeats Walker, the colored 
man, Cambridge reélects R. H. Dana, Jr., Ar- 
lington, J. S. Potter, and Belmont, H. M. Clarke, 
—all ablemen. Cambridge also sends John Mc- 
Duffie, one of the best men in all respects. 
George Walker of Springfield, will be a valuable 
member, and Wm. Mixter of Hardwick, Wm. G. 


Bates of Westfield, and Prof. Perry of Williams ' 


College, will bring worth and talent into legislation. 
So, also, of Mr. Towne of Fitchburg. There 
are numerous others deserving mention, but we 
forbear. 

The Legislature is an exceedingly able one, 
and the large accession of opposition members 
will greatly stimulate and call out what skill and 
talent there is in the ranks of the Republicans. 
We look for good legislation, and a short session. 





Presidential Aspirations. 

Henry Clay was tle most persistent public as- 
pirant who ever looked to the Presidential chair 
as his goal of office. Ile not only believed him- 
self that the Presidency belonged to him—that he 
was‘the man of all men most fitted for the place, 
and that it actually should be his—but he had im- 
pressed these sentiments also pretty thoroughly 
into the minds of his enthusiastic supporters, and 
no single man in all the nation could, in the days 
of his strength, except Andrew Jackson, rally to 
his side such a host of devoted friends, personal 
and political. He was not only the chief, but the 
ruler, of his party, having never been defeated but 
once in a national convention when he desired 
to have the Presidential nomination, and that was 
during the Harrison fervor of 1840, when he was 
sorely disappointed at the result of the conven- 
tion’s labors. As has been stated, he was run in 
the quadrangular trial of 1824, but did not re- 
ceive electoral votes enough to be a candidate be- 
fore the House of Representatives, where he gave 
his influence to John Q. Adams, and was a prin- 
cipal means of electing him. After Mr. Adams 
had been defeated by Gen. Jackson in 1828, which 
was in most respects a sectional triumph, the over 
bearing South having a slavery herror at being 
ruled by a ‘‘Yankee,’”’ Mr. Clay was nominated 
against Gen. Jackson in 1832, and was beaten. 
Martin Van Buren had no concentrated opposi- 
tion on his first nomination, bnt there were three 
aspirants in the field, Daniel Webster; Hugh L. 
White of Tennessee, a candidate of the Southern 
Whigs; and Gen. Harrison. The unexpected 
strength which the old General developed in this 
campaign, while running without a party, led to 
his nomination four years afterwards, when, by a 
combination of fortuitous circumstances, aided by 
the negative qualifications which Mr. Van Buren 


Jobn C. Calhoun, who was ‘‘crazed beyond all 
hope”’ in his aspirations for the Presidency, was 
not the same public man, so far as his sentiments 
and inchnations seemed to point when he first en- 
tered that hazardous and exciting race, which dis- 
appointed ambition made of him afterwards. 
While in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe, he was not 


were the dominant party of the day, and was ac- 
to the strict construction principles of the Virginia 


Democratic party of that day had its ‘‘radicals,”’ 
also, much as they assume to despise the name 
now, who looked very closely into national appro- 
priations; and Mr. Calhoun was not one of them, 
being with the President much more liberal than 
the party. Both the President and the Secreta- 
ry of War were made subjects of a violent attack 
by John Randolph, the great Virginia Democrat- 
ic orator, who was Calhoun’s opponent all his life- 
time. When the latter was Vice-President, and 
Randolph, newly transplanted from the House of 
Representatives, rose to address the Senate at one 
time, he commenced with ‘‘Mr. Speaker :—I beg 
pardon—Mr. President—of the Senate, and would- 
be President of the United States—which God in 
his infinite mercy avert,’’—and continued his im- 
pudent speech as coolly as if he had risen with a 
compliment to the Vice-President. Mr. Calhoun 
was so far looked upon asan anti- Democratic Re- 
publican of that day, that he received every vote 
for Vice-President of the opposition to that party 
in 1824, running upon the tickets of Adams, Jack- 
son and Clay. It washis being supplanted in the 
affections of Gen. Jackson, through the influence 
of Crawford and Van Buren, and the utter failure 
of his Presidential prospects with Jackson sternly 
opposed to him, which appeared to turn his whole 
former nature into gali and bitterness He was 
troubled with President “on the brain,’’ and he 
lived and died a victim of his insatiate ambition. 
He directed the politics of South Carolina during 
his life, and after his death his pestilential theories 
ripened into rebellion and civil war. 

Daniel Webster, the contemporary and com- 
peer of Clay and Calhoun,—and they are general- 
ly described as the three great men of their day, 
—was also afflicted with a longing for the Presi- 
dential office, for which, in the opinion of his 
friends, his transeendent talents eminently fitted 
him, and for this he sacrificed his consistency as 
a politician and his independence as a man. It 
was unfortunate for Mr. Webster that while Hen- 
ry Clay stood at the head of the Whig party he 
would have no equal—he wanted none but fol- 
lowers. Mr. Webster, however, never had friends 
enough in the different parts of the Union to bea 
prominent or formidable candidate for the Presi- 
dency. His birthplace in New England was 
against him, and the Whig party was never ina 
condition throughout its existence to carry a. 
Presidential candidate who could not bring with 
him some extraneous outside support; and after 
his famous ‘‘7th of March speech” in the United 
States Senate, he lost the confidence of the North, 
and he never possessed any real strength at the 
South. He was a splendid example of failure in 
the ranks of the would-be Presidents. 





License Law or Free Rum? 

Tf a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well; and such is the expression of the people of 
this State on the question of prohibition or license 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks. High Con- 
stable Jones can suspend that portion of his offi- 
cial functions that relate to prosecutions for liquor- 
selling; Gov. Bullock ean emerge from his exec- 
utive retiracy on the question of approving ali- 
cense law; and Senator Wilson can rejoice his 
heart that at last the liquor question is taken out 
of politics. Ina word, the people of this State, 
by an overwhelmning vote, as shown by the elec- 
tion of two-thirds of the Legislature, have pro- 
nounced the prohibitory law unsuited to the spirit 
of the times, the demands of medical science, 
and the interests of morality. Never before was 
an issue more clearly presented than this of pro- 
hibition or license—or, rather, anti-prohibition, 
for the vote means that rather than license,—and 
we are glad that the decision has been so clear, 
pronounced and decisive. 

We need not tell our readers that we have 


of the prohibitory law as a conservative measure 
for the public morality, subject to a fair appeal to 
the people, from time to time, as to the wisdom 
or expediency of its continuance. Such an ap- 
peal has now been made with a result that is un- 
mistakable. ‘The people of this State say, with 
John Stuart Mill, that government has no right to 
control the individual unless he trespasses upon 
the rights of his neighbor; and they claim that 
the prohibitory law does this. They say further 
that moral and persuasive measures are the best for 


sume the burden of supporting his family, if need 


than belongs to him as one of the tax-pay ing com- 
munity. Very well! The terms are understood, and | 


republican government, acquiesce in the public | 
voice. : | 

_ This fight has been made nominally in the inte- | 
rest of a License-law. 


measure as a regulator of liquor-selling. It is an 


six-sevenths of the week, and is there a failure. 
| In truth, under a democratic government, an ar- 
| istocracy of liquor-dealers cannot be maintained, 
| The very licensed themselves could have noth- 

ing but sympathy for their poorer brethren de- 
| prived of a license for the want of pecuniary 
| means to purchase it. In heart and practice they 





a favorite with the Democratic Republicans who | 
cused of being a “‘Latitudinarian,” in opposition | 


politicians, and also of being a ‘‘Prodigal.” The | 


been rather favorably inclined to the maintenance | 


man’s savings, were poured into the National 

Foreigners — Germans especially — in- 
vested largely in our bouds, as they clearly would 
}not have done had they not trusted to the assur- 


by every Treasury agent and by the journals in- 
tent on selling the bonds—conspicuously by The 
Tribune. From day today, week to week, month 
to month, we urged every one to invest all he 





market, assuring them that they would be paid, 
principal and interest, incoin. Gen. Butler’s pay 
and allowances could not have been handed over 
to him even so promptly as they were, and would 
have been worth far less when he got them, if our 
| countrymen and foreigners had not been assured 
and convinced that the government bonds would 
surely be paid, principal and interest, in coin. 








The Talk at Washington. 

The government, through District-Attorney 
Chandler, has notified the counsel for Jefferson 
Davis, that it will be ready to proceed with his 
trial on the 25th inst. 

Neither Chief-Justice Chase, Judge Under- 
wood, nor District-Attorney Chandler, received 
any definite reply from the counsel of Jeff. Da- 
vis, regarding the proposition of the Chief- 
Justice to try Davis on the 13th of November. 
Judge Underwood has a letter from Wm. M. 
Evarts of New York, counsel for the government, 


H. Dana, Jr., of Boston, of counsel for the gov- 
ernment on the subject, but had received no reply. 

The greatest interest was manifested Tuesday 
night in the election returns. The newspaper 
offices were crowded until after midnight with 
anxious inquirers. At the White House the 
President and a few friends were busy securing 
returns. A number of his admirers called to 
congratulate him. The rebels and copperheads 
were in a high state of jubilation, and very noisy. 
Mr. Johnson expressed the opinion that the re- 
sult endorses his policy, and secures him his 
reelection. He further said he will be disappoint- 
ed if New York does’ not show a majority in the 
State of 60,000. 

The report of Gen. Howard as Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Freedman’s Bureau, contains a long 
array of interesting statistics relating to the oper- 
ations of the Bureau, the condition of the schools 
under its protection, the extent of the relief of- 
fered to destitute Southerners, valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the education of the freedmen, 
and other matters which have come under his 
supervision. Ile contradicts the report of the 
decrease of the Southern negro population. As 
to the number of colored pupils attending schools 
in the United States, General Howard says there 
are reported four hundred thousand pupils dis- 
tributed as follows: In regular schools at the 
South, two hundred thousand; in plantation and 
family schools, one hun !red thousand; in schools 
at the North, one hundred thousand. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Sunday Question, Again. 

To tne Epiror or THE CoMMONWEALTH :— 
In closing this discussion with ‘‘E.,” I call the 
attention of your readers to these facts: 

In that first communication entitled the ‘Next 
Step,’’ August 17, he speaks of the clergy (with- 
out limitation or qualification) as holding a theo- 
ry respecting Sunday contrary to the Bible, ‘‘be- 
cause it is the stream that turns their mill,’’ de- 
clares that the law on our statute-book pretends 
to be founded on the Bible, which pretence is ut- 
terly false, and asserts that this relic of supersti- 
tion has no authority from the Bible, Jesus, Paul, 
Christianity, or the New Testament. 

In reply to this and the succeeding communi- 
| cation (which I naturally couple), I present first, 
that recognition of the Sabbath by Christ in the 
New Testament which establishes both its univer- 
sality and perpetuity; subsequently I adduce 
from the Old Testament the original announce- 
ment that the seventh day be forever hallowed, 
which plainly shows that, being instituted at the 
creation, it was designed not for the Jew alone, 
but for the race. 

To which your iracund assailant of Sunday 
| Sabbath-keepers replies—‘ You have utterly failed 
| to produce one word of Scripture requiring Sun- 
day to be observed as Sabbath, and, as that is the 
only point in question, your method of treating 
| the subject illustrates the disingenuousness of 
the theological class to which you belong.”’ 

We have in return nothing to say of the theo- 
logical class which “E.”’ represents; but of this 
way of escaping the argument—how shall we 
haracterize it? Is ita quibble, a dodge, or what? 
Can any of your readers fail to see that the vital 
question is simply this—J/s there a Sabbath? and 
that the matter of days is subservient and sec- 
ondary ? 

It is hardly possible that “‘E.’”’ can be unmind- 
ful of the fact that it cannot be shown that the 
| Sabbath of the Jew corresponded to the seventh 








the advancement of the temperance cause. They | day of creation!—and that, while a division of 
further maintain that if a man goes to perdition | time into weeks has existed among the nations 
from his drinking babits, they will willingly as- | from the earliest records, the seveuth day has not 


| been identical, and yet the institution—one day 


be, at the public cost, while the dealer who causes | jy seven sacred time—has existed with more or 
the debt shall be exempt from any penalty more | Jess of vitality, and will to the end of time. 


The comment from Whately did not escape my 
attention. Christ’s divine authority to dispense 


we, as respecters of the will of the majority ina | with the Sabbath, at that or any time, does not 


justify any such inference as that he did wholly 
abrogate it; nor does this authority so teach. 
As this subject is one of great practical value 


We say frankly at the out- | to every community, it seems desirable that pub- 
set of the discussion that we have no faith in the | lic opinion in regard to it should be clear and de- 


cided. We hope the Commonwea/th will not fail 


old experiment with us, and always a failure. It | by other and more valuable contributions to ex- 
exists to-day in New York State in full bloom | ert a wide influence in this direction. Es 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Fine Arts in New York. 
New York, Nov. 4, 1867. 
The fine October weather kept so many artists 
away from the city that the art season can hardly 





| would reject a system creating a monopoly of 
| rumselling based solely on dollars. Every liquor- 
dealer knows that there is no more respectability | 


be said to have commenced yet. Until the cold 
weather becomes too severe for out-of-door sketch- 
ing, there is but little prospect that the pleasant 


could spare in the bonds from time to time on the | 


will not mix, they certainly can be managed to 
| good advantage by one and the same person. 


| Mr. Hall, whose paintings of fruit are so well 


| gerous illness. He has brought from Spain, 
' where he has been passing some months, quite a 
large number of studies. 

Mr. George Inness has taken one of the rooms 
| formerly occupied by Kensett and Lang, in the 
| Waverley House, and is engaged on several large 
_ pictures. 
| The first of Theodore Thomas’s series of sym- 
phony concerts took place last Saturday evening. 
The programme was excellent, and the perform- 
ance satisfactory to all who listened to it. 

Maretzek’s Opera troupe at the academy, and 
“The Grand Duchess’’ at the French Theater, 
draw full houses. 

A new pianist, a young lady, has lately arrived 
intown. She is highly recommended by Hans 
von Bulow, and is expected to make a sensation. 
She has not yet appeared in public. 

Nearly every week-day there is a mili 
onstration on Broadway, and on Sundays 
a parade of the “Father Mathew,” or some 
Hibernian society, on the Bowery. Neither 
these displays take place unaccompanied by a 
| band. Although the bands are mostly made up 


! 


wherein he states that he has written to Richard | of Germans, the music played by them is not of 


the kind that you might reasonably expect. A 
military funeral occasionally affords one a melan- 
choly pleasure in listening to something serious, 
but such opportunities are rare. CHaLk. 


Political Needs of the Border States. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Witmineton, Det., Nov. 4, 1867. 

It 1s a source of perpetual sorrow to us strug- 
gling Republicans of the Border States that a 
large majority of Northern men and newspapers 
seem to regard our efforts with the most sublime 
indifference, if not contempt. We are “strug- 
gling”’ because one-third at least of our number 
are disfranchised. The nation has said to the 
States that actually went into rebellion, ‘Your 
loyal men shail vote;’’ but when three other 
States, whose territory remained loyal simply be- 
cause the national troops marched over it, come 
to ask similar aid, there is a universal sneer at 
the applicants. In this spirit, too, the cold-blood- 
ed philosophers of the exquisite, dilletanti school, 
who write elaborate politics for the super-refined 
“leading’’ journals, are horrified at the “violence”’ 
of such men as Brownlow, to say nothing of their 
spasms of holy horror over Hunnicutt. The fact 
is that the men who should know about the “situ- 
ation’’ in the Border States and South, because 
they continually presume to define it and speak 
for it, are utterly ignorant of what they write. 
Their elaborations of the questions at issue, the 
charactef ofthe men engaged, the nature of the 
contest, are as absurd as if they wrote of Borrio- 
bhoola Gha. 

Tennessee has passed through an ordeal of fire. 
The contest there for two years has been terri- 
ble. Tit0se who are safely sheltered beneatn the 
full protection of Massachusetts laws, secure in 
their person and posgessions, will have difficulty 
in realizing the chaos which the Tennessee Re- 
publicans, with the labor of giants, have moulded 
into order on the basis of justice and equal 
rights. Missouri went through the same ordeal. 
West Virginia is leaning upon the treacherous 
staff of disfranchisement of rebels, without en- 
franchisement for loyal colored men. Maryland 
fell by the way. Compare her with Tennessee, 
for a moment. She is under the heel of the 
meanest and worst sort of slave-driving rebel aris- 
tocracy. She was betrayed there by Thomas 
Swann, a man elected Governor by the emanci- 
pation party,—the party of progress. Maryland 
is down. But Tennessee, to-day, is saved. Like 
Missouri, she is as certainly Republican as Massa- 
chusetts or Jowa. The man who might have be- 
trayed her under the heel of the rebels stood 
staunch and true, accepting negro suffrage, 
though not many years ago he plead for slavery, 
and fighting at the head of the phalanx of his 
party in Tennessee. William G. Brownlow, in 
my estimation, is infinitely more entitled to the 
name of American statesman than hosts of the 
men who are supposed to merit it. While the 
praise due for carrying Tennessee through her 
trials safely belongs to many, like Maynard and 
Stokes, and Butler, and Eaton, and gallant Joe 
Cooper, I say Brownlow was their leader, and he 
was always at the front. Henever wavered. He 
never fainted. It does not lie in the mouth of 
any Northern Republican to sneer at the rudeness 
of speech of this earnest, conscientious, American 
patriot, and none have the right to question why 
Tennessee sent him to the United States Senate. 
He has justified his claim to the honor. He may 
know less law, but he is better acquainted with 
common sense and American principles than 
myriads like the gentlemen who, at recent ses- 
sions of Congress, have bought and sold the rights 
of the people in a corrupt retail trade with An- 
drew Johnson. 

Now a few words for the Border States. Con- 
gress is asking whether Delaware, Maryland 
and Kentucky have ‘“‘governments republican in 
form.’’ They have not. It is a fact demonstra- 
ble as the sunlight. We know it. ‘The rebel 
oligarchs, a minority of the citizens of these States 
who yet hold usin their_corrupt grip, know it. 
They are alarmed; they how]; they rage. It has 
been long since their rule, at least in Delaware 
and Kentucky, was questioned. But, as if their 
noise was not enough, there are men of the false 
and treacherous tribe at the North, professing Re- 
publicanism, and others of a weak, thin, frivolous 
devotion to its principles, who promptly aid and 
comfort our enemies by crying out at our effort, 
“Sham!” “Nonsense!’’ and so on. Will the 
Northern Republicans, if they have not courage 
and sense enough to heip us at present, at least 
let us alone? We are going to put the facts in 
this case before the country. We are going to 
show to the people the wounds of bleeding Ken- 
tucky, infinitely worse off, more hopeless in the 
anti-republican corruption that has fastened upon 
her, than South Carolina; her black people, whom 





attached to his selling rum than to his less fortu- | Saturday afternoon receptions—such as were held | the nation intended to free, practically reénslaved ; 
| nate neighbor who conducts the same business | jn the Tenth Street and Dodworth’s Studio Build- | her loyal people, white and black, murdered, 


| frage. I have not hinted at it. I have not asked 
whether the Republican party intends to apply 
| one rule of justice tu a portion of the country, and 


ances given by Secretary Chase, and reiterated known in Boston, is now recovering from a dan- others to other portions. I have not asked that 


troublesome question, ‘What do you imtend to do 
with negro suffrage !’’—that terribte query before 
which timid men in one New England State, and 
many south and west of it, tremble and are dumb. 

But this I do say. Impartial suffrage is right. 
It is right everywhere. It is as just for Delaware 
as for South Carolina. It is as much demanded 
by the spirit of our institutiens and the letter of 
our constitution in Ohio as it is in Georgia. It 
is a national principle, and it must be treated as 
such by national legislation. 

To be tinkering around, piece-meal, a spot here 
'and a spot there, by separate State action, fight- 
ing over in Connecticut and Ohio issues that were 
long ago practically settled, reviving prejudices 
| Which had nearly mouldered away, endangering 
j issues vitally precious and important, when the 
object is the protection of the primary right of Amer- 
ican citizenship, 18 INSANITY. Statesmen and wise 
men would never be guilty of sach folly. 

We of the Border States see this. At least, we 
honestly think so, which, for us, is equally satis- 
| ratory. We hope you will come to the same 

view. Howarp M. Jenkins. 








HOME NOTES. 

Bennett has sold the New York Jerald to 
Thurlow Weed and others. Cause—the old 
man is too feeble, and the young man too ‘“‘fast,” 
for the hard work of a daily paper. 


No lady of taste can read Messrs. Gaverr, 
Scripyer & Co.’s advertisements without desir- 
ing to take advantage of the rare offers; hey make. 
It is a very choice stock of goods. 


We have not seen a prohibitionist since elec- 
tion that is not glad the liquor question is taken 
out of politics, nor that, being defeated, the ex- 
pression of public opinion is so clear and emphatic. 

The reporters were more judicious than one of 
the speakers at the commemorative service in 
memory of Gov. Andrew, last Sunday evening, 
at Music Hall, for they kept out of print what 
ought, in good taste, not to have been uttered. 


Six new Republican Senators take seats in the 
Fortieth Congress, heretofore occupied by cop- 
perheads or Johnson men. There are few Dem- 
ocrats now living that can hope to see the Senate 
again in the hands of a Democratic majority. 


Chief-Justice Bigelow has consulted with 
friends relative to a resignation of his judicial 
honors to accept the position of Actuary in the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance office. Sal- 
ary $8000. He will probably give up the judge- 
ship. 

Messrs. Ler & Suerarp publish a list of books, 
this week, that cannot be excelled for juveniles’ 
delight. “Oliver Optic” is a host in himself, 
and, combined with the other authors favored by 
Messrs. L. & S., renders the elegant apartments 
of the firm the headquarters of story literature. 

We are beaten in New York by Republican 
treachery; our majority is cut down in Massa- 
chusetts by a side issue; we have lost New Jer- 
sey because the State is imperfectly civilized. 
But we are nowhere beaten squarely by the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

The committee on the treatment of prisoners 
of war and Union citizens closed their first session 
for New England on Saturday, having examined 
a very large number of witnssses and taken a 
great amount of testimony. The committee have 
gone home to get ready for a winter’s residence 
in Washington. 

The Philadelphia Morning Post has a short piece 
of logic to submit to the people: Gen. Grant is 
said to be the most infiueutial man in the coun- 
try. Gen. Grant. at a time when the Republican 
party is threatened with defeat, has not said one 
word to help it. Can Gen. Grant be considered 
a Republican candidate for the Presidency ? 


The Post gives Miss Dickinson ‘the credit of 
erasing the name of Andrew Johnson from the 
book of visitors to the school-ship while record- 
ing her own there recently. Capt. Matthews, on 
learning the fact, erased her name, and recorded 
against that of Johnson that it had been expunged 
by Anna E. Dickinson. 

In 1839, when Gov. Everett was slaughtered 
through the tifteen-gallon law, and Marcus Mor- 
ton elected in his place, that ready wag, Sawney 
Bigelow, produced the following impromptu :— 

Old Massachusetts, once so sound, 
No more on steady course will jog; 

Her crew have let her run aground, 
While quarrelling about their grog. 

Mr. Allen, the photographer, whose artistic eye 

makes ordinary pictures of stereoscopic value, 
has taken a view of the new Mansonic Temple, 
which is the finest yet produced. By operating 
at an hour when the shade is on the front, and 
the sunlight on the s‘de, of the building, he has 
brought out the lines of beauty clear and dis- 
tinct. Nothing can be more handsome. (Why will 
not the Committee on the Common cut down that 
homely dead ¢ree at the corner opposite the Tem- 
ple?) 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in his discourse 
recently, said that ‘‘some men will not shave 
Sunday, and yet they spend all the week in ‘shay- 
ing’ their fellow-men; and many folks think it 
very wicked to black their boots on Sunday morn- 
wng, yet they do not hesitate to black their neigh- 
bor’s reputation on week days.’’ A few of these 
fellows hail from Boston—they are against the 
opening of reading-rooms on Sundays, and they 
malign such natures as Gov. Andrew's while their 
bodies are lying dead and unburied. Sometimes 
these bigots are editors of ‘‘religious’’ journals! 


A subscriber at Helena, Ark., writes under 
date of October 30:—“I think the Southern States 
will generally reconstruct, but it will be a mere 
change of base, the more successfully to bear on 
the government by a joint action with Northern 
traitors in Congress! I have no doubt but this 
has been the secret advice of the modern Cataline 
of the White House. Strange if Congress do not 
impeach and cast this modern Jonah overbvard! 
President-making is to be the greatest estople to 
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the relief of moral forces as volcanic eruptions | 
for that of the physical forces of nature. 

Governments were not ends, but means to an 
end, and, so long as they fulfilled the purposes 
for which they were designed, they justified : 
themselves, and rebellions against them were *, 
wrong. Civil wars could be defended only when : 
the mischiefs and sorrows of society were unen- 
durable. Still, revolutions stand all along the 
trackway of time, and are the steps of progress; 
they are the necessary vents of accumulated 
moral forces, as volcanoes are of the powers of | 
nature. Absolute governments to be useful must 
be strong, and their natural and constant tenden- 
cy was to accumulate power until the oppressed 
people could bear their exactions nv longer. 

The speaker then traced the progress of civili- 
zation and of government through the periods of 
monarchical and church rule, and through the 
reformation down to our own revolution and the 
late war, which he considered an inevitable pro- 
duct of a conflict of principles. Now, he said, it 
was for Congress to do its duty by the whole 
country, and eliminate all causes of disintegra- 
tion. He would abate no jot of perfect equality, 
but he protested against the enactment of man- 
hood suffrage by national legislation. It would 
do very well for New England, but not for Cali- 
fornia with her 90,000 Chinamen. He would 
have manhood s through manhood educa- 
tion. He p to sketch the vast evils 
which must flow from the adoption of manhood 
suffrage, and said we may well hesitate lest we 
outrun the progress of civilization, and do that 
which will yet return to ue us. He argued 
that an educational test was no injustice to the ig- 
norant man, but that without it we might be sunk 
below the capacity of self-government. May it 
not be well, said he, to leave with the States the 


| defence. 


and earnestness into our legislation, in sheer self- 

Party measures will be more wisely 

compacted and maintained than without this mi- 

nority. The Democratic opposition from ’35 to 

’d5 greatly benefitted the Whig legislation of that 

period, and we are not sure that if there had been 

more Democratic members in the Legislature 

from ’55 to "67 the results would not have been 

more judicious and satisfactory to all the interests 
of the State. This, however, is a matter of spec- 
ulation, and men will differ upon it. At all| 
events, the experiment of a different composition 

of the body will be tried, the results of which we 

shall soon know. Now is the golden opportunity 

for the Democracy of the State to make their 

mark. If they can convince the people of the 

State that they are sound and valuable legislators, 

we do not doubt that further and higher honors 

await them, even in Massachusetts, and these not 

based on liquor, but the sincere respect and grat- 

itude of the people. So, let them put their best 
fuot foremost! 

Of the forty senators elected, at least thirty are 
anti-prohibition ; of the two hundred and forty rep- 
resentatives, at least one hundred and sixty are 
the same way. With the Republican majority, 
therefore, rests the responsibility of the future 
legislation of the State on the question of the sale 
of liquor. That it will be satisfactory to the ma- 
jority of the people we cannot doubt. At all 
events, they have the elephant on their hands, 





power to build dykes and breakwaters against 
be flood which may overwhelm us? 


and they must care for him or get rid of him, as 


Better still, it will infuse courage | tion and disgust of the disappointed Democrats. 


In 1844, when Van Buren had been sacrificed 
in the house of his friends and Mr. Polk received 
the Democratic nomination, Mr. Clay again de- 
manded and received the nomination of his party 
for President—and it was the first time that he had 
been put upon the track with the chance of win- 


ning. With the aid of New York the Presidential | 


prize appeared to be within his reach, for the New 
York Democrats had been greatly enraged at the 
rejection by the party of her ‘favorite son;”’ but 
Mr. Clay could not keep himself clear of the fell in- 
fluence of slavery. To propitiate this perturbed spir- 
it, he wrote a sycophantic letter to some “‘inquir- 
ing friend” in Alabama, the vote of which State 
he had no more prospect of obtaining under any 
circumstances that he had of securing South Caroli- 
na. This unnecessary epistle took the heart from 


many of his Northern friends. Thurlow Weed, ’| 


who was a moving influence of his party in New 
York, took himself off for a tour to Europe, say- 
ing that he ‘‘had no stomach for the fight,”—and 
Silas Wright, who had indignantly refused the 
Democratic nomination for Vice-President, being 


the Democratic candidate for governor, dragged ' 


along Mr. Polk at a distance of 5,000 votes behind 
him, but giving to Polk the vote of the Empire 
State, which decided the contest. This was the 
last of Mr. Clay’s efforts for himself. He still had 
great influence with his old friends, and he strenu- 
ously exerted himself to prevent Daniel Webster, 
who was hie rival within his party, from obtaining 








the national nomination afterwards. 


| it of supply established only by the demand! 








| The “Five-twenty” Bond Question. 
| The Tribune thus succinctly sets forth the ob- 
| ligation of the government in the matter of the 
| five-twenty bonds :— 
The government of the United States, fighting 
‘for its life against a formidable rebellion, must 
| have money—vast sums of it. One of its desper- 
| ate expedients was the making of its own prom- 
| ises a legal-tender within certain limitations. It 
| said to its people, “You must take my demand 
notes as money in payments from me and from 
each other, save that I shall still collect my im- 
| posts in coin, and pay out that coin as interest on 
{my bonds. If you do not choose to hold my 
notes, you may at any time convert them into 


, 


_my bonds bearing six per cent. interest in coin.’ 
' Thus the “legal-tender” became a postponed debt, 
! on which six per cent. interest in specie was to 
be paid at the holder’s option. And, when noth- 
| ing was said of paying the principal in coin, the 
reason was that nobody imagined or dreaded that, 
when that loan fell due, there would be any ‘‘le- 
gal-tender,’’or paying etherwise than in coin or in 
its full equivalent. : 

But some timurous soul raised the question— 
‘Will the government pay the principal as well 
as the interest in cuin?’’—and the Secretary of 
the Treasury at once responded—‘ Certainly ; 
principal as well as interest is payable in specie.’’ 

On the strength of this assurance, men sold 
houses and farms for less than half their present 
value, and loaned the proceeds to the government. 
More was thus loaned in the two years preceding 
Lee’s surrender than any people on earth had 
‘ ever before loaned to their government. Trust 
j funds, the deposits of the poor in savings-bavks, 

the President’s salary, and almost every loyal 








| ty those whose desire to see pictures by native | 


‘artists are unsatisfied by a visit to Putnam’s and 
' Snedecor’s galleries. 

| The council of the Academy proposes to vary 
| the attractions by a change of pictures from time- 
to-time—as the managers of the ‘Black Crook’’ 
‘vary their entertainment by an importation of 
' new dancers. As fast as pictures are sold they 
| will be removed and their places supplied by oth- 
ers, aud every two or three weeks a change will 
be made in the hanging, so that pictures that are 
up will come down, and those that are down will 
goup. By this arrangement every picture may 
some time be seen in a good light, and every artist 
who exhibits will in time be made happy. 

The formation of a Water-Color Society, last 
| winter, has given a new impetus to thag, hitherto- 
neglected branch of art in this country. A num- 
| ber of our most successful artists in oil have taken 
to water with the aptitude of young ducks, and 
the public will be as much astonished at seeing 
the result of their efforts in that medium as a hen 
must be in seeing what she fondly imagines to be 
the legitimate product of her incubation inclining 
| to aquatic amusements. If you wish to judge for 
yourself of the truth of this stateinent, you have 
only to callat the studio of Mr. Beilows, who has, 
or will soon have, a studio in Boston for a short 





think you will say that they are superior in every 
respect to the works of the English artists which 
have been shown in Boston. If oil and water 





time, and look over his portfolio of aquaulles. I | 


We wiil show you Delaware controlled by a 
| Legislature elected on such a population basis as 
| existed in 1792. We will show you that our laws 
| are made, our United States Senators, and many | 
State officers elected, sometimes indeed our Gov- 
ernor chosen, by less than one-third the adult male 
citizens! As a consequence, we will show a stat- | 
ute-book covered with disgraceful and barbarous | 
enactments. The whipping-post and pillory in 
use at every term of court, at every county seat. 
We will show you our old slave code, such as ev- 


} 
| 


ery Southern State had, alive, operative, 
changed, untouched, on our statutes. We will) 
show you, only a week old, the decision of our 
courts pronouncing the civil rights act inopera- | 
tive and void. | 

And so of Maryland. The specification in her | 
case is almost id@ntical. It is so similar to Dela- 
ware that I need not repeat it. 

Mark you, our Legislatures are not simply 
“gerrymandered.” There is not merely a little | 
' injustice, a little inequality here and there, pro- | 
' duced by shrewd and unscrupulous legislators, as 
' there sometimes is in Pennsylvania, for instance. 

But this odious apportionment, giving immense 
| favor to particular sections, comes from our con- | 
stitutions, and cannot be changed save by the con- | 
| sent of the localities that now and for so long have 
| wielded the power. How likely they are to give 








‘it up you can surmise from the history of such 
| cases. 
| Now in all this I have said nothing about suf- 
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favorably with the idea of filling civil offices with 
men of the sword. Am I right?’’ 

Mr. Dickens, who is somewhat lame from a re- 
cent accident, will sail for this country to-day, 
the 9th. There are still apprehensions about the 
nature of his reception. ‘‘The Tattler’ of The 
London Review suggests, on the authority of “those 
who know America,” that he is likely to be ill- 
treated in New York. Mr. Dickens himself 
seems not entirely without misgivings, if we may 


yn- judge from a letter pubiished in The Tridune, 


wherein he is at the pains to disclaim very con- 
clusively a number of bitter sayings which have 
been attributed to him. All such fears are 
groundless. There is more probability that Amer- 
icans will make themselves fvolish by toadyism 
and fulsome demonstrations in his honor, than 
there is of their showing him any unkindness. 
The P. L. L.’s should rejoice with moderation. 


! Such extreme conduct as the following, recited 


by the New Bedford Standard, will not be toler- 
ated by the people of Massachusetts :— 

The procession was accompanied by a gang of 
roughs, armed with clubs, who amused them- 
selves with unprovoked assaults on all the colored 

ple they met. One unoffending man was 
knocked down and left insensible by them on 
Orchard street, near Gov. Clifford’s, and another, 
on William street, near Music Hall, just as the 
rocession was dismissed, received a shocking 
wound on the side of the head, which bled pro- 
fusely. Another was hit near the corner of 
Allen and County streets. Others were set upon, 
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but esca by precipitate flight. One of them, 
rae overtaken on Water street, and 
felled by a flying missile. 





|occasion in this city. The Arlington street 
church was crowded with a remarkable company 
of mourners—governors, judges, legislators, local 





Pied re” reconstruction peggy ~~ 
y at Montgomery, and spent the 
organizing. About one-sixth of the delegates 
are negroes. 


In Cam 


EB. Woodbury, M.D., of 


. th ult , by Rev. H. K. Pervear. 
Methuen 


George 
, to Miss Harriette E., 


daughter of Dea. Enos Reed, of C. 
In Hyde Park, 28th ult., by Rev. W. H. Collins, Mr. Geo. 


D. Taayer to Miss 


of A. H. Brainard, 


BLACK SILKS. 


CHOICE MAKES OF 


WANTED!. 


200 FARMERS! to im a light and honorable busi- 
ness for the winter mon’ in the vicinity where they re- 
side, which will net them from $50 to $150 per month. 








MOSES POND & CO.’S 


“EXCELLENT” 


Pe ; Speaking of Vice-Presidents, the Philadelphia ! authorities, historical and benevolent societies and | Sensation stories from Richmond regarding the | Bea-,all of H. P. For particulars apply to or address 
is 2 as Evening Post says: Until Presidents began to show | private friends. So many and distinguished rep- | incendiary threats of the negro radicals, are con Mantooa, of New York te Elle anges, hy ter’ of Col. PLAIN BLACK SILKS, Nov.9. Rét . ‘126 Asylum St. Hartiord Conn. 
. a erat themselves mortal, we had (with but one excep-| resentative men were never before seen together go ag he _ a Soe ee eee tae @ Coe H. ——. ng ho ii Bonnet, Patent Hot-Air and Ventilated Oven 
"tl Sapa tion) excellent and trustworthy Vice-Presidents ; in Boston. Rev. Dr. Clarke, his pastor, conduct- edleved military organizations in an be er Msg sell, of Boston, to Anna U., eldest daughter of Frederic Hol- Tapissier, GOLD MEDAL! 

, but the moment decease in office bocame immi- | eq the services with great feeling and appropri- parading, but has not yet effected their disband- ton, of Lowe'l. Pon COOKING 
nd are dumb. | To Hanover, N.H., 2d inst.. by Rev. Dr. Asa D. Smith, SOn, S 
nent we lowered our standard and began to select | ateness. Two touching incidents occurred—the | Ment. Elliott T. Merrick, of St. Louis, Mo., to Annie S., eldest Bell 
late Chancellor J. G. Hoyt, of St. Louis. e1lon. 
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second-rate men for the second place. When, by 
accident, we elected Mr. Hamlin to that position, 
we were not easy until, with unprecedented per- 


versity, we had ousted him. We forgot the hor- | 
rors and absurdities of Mr. Tyler’s administration ; 
we forgot the troubles which Mr. Fillmore’s lust’ 


after a reélection, or rather a real election, sent 
broadcast over the land; we did great injustice 
to Mr. Hamlin, and Andy Johnson is our reward. 
If our sufferings under the reign of this extraor- 
dinary person do not puta few grains of prudence 
into the next popular canvass, we shall think that 
the gods are against us, and have devoted us to 
the lunacy which precedes destruction. 

A regular reader writes us from Delaware:— 
“A majority of the Northern Republican papers 
are cold-blooded as turnips. With what sincere 
pleasure, then, do I read the Commonwealth. I 
cannot forbear writing you this to say so. Your 
defence of Hunnicutt is what I have been look- 
ing for everywhere, yet nobody offered it. Iam 
glad, too, to hear your voice raised in reproof of 
the sublimely cold and selfish policy which our 
nation has steadily pursued in reference to the 
attempts of the Republicans of Europe to throw 
off the yoke of their oppressors. What have we 
done for Crete? Boston and Dr. Howe—God 
bless them !—but how much more might America 
have done if ehe had not been too inert, too cow- 
ardly, or too—what? We have sat in silence 
while the Cretans suffered. So of Italy. Much 


| passing down the aisle to meet the body as it en- 
| tered the church by Rev. Messrs. Clarke and 
| Grimes (the latter the colored Baptist preacher) 
arm-in-arm, followed by Dr. Neale and Father 
Taylor, and Drs. Manning and Gannett—so sug- 
gestive of the catholicity and humanity of the de- 
| ceased ; and the filing-in, into the broad aisle, after 
| the body was placed before the chancel and the 
| pall-bearers and chief mourners had taken seats, 
midway between the dignitaries of State and city, 
a large and most respectably-appearing body of 
black men, whoremained standing, in devout and 
reverential attitude all through the services—the 
very perfect consummation of embodied grief and 
sorrow at the great loss! Surely, no statesman 
could have more felicitous tributes to his mem- 
ory than these two incidents afforded! The 
body was conducted to Mount Auburn under the 
escort of the Cadets, and a large cortege followed it 
in silent sorrow. The streets were densely lined 
with the public mourners, and black people fol- 
lowed the hearse all the way on foot to the gates 
of Mount Auburn itself. 





Dramatic Notes. 


Selwyn’s Theater.—During the first three eve- 
nings of the week Palgrave Simpson’s. drama of 
“Dreams of Delusion,’’ and ‘‘£100,000,”" a new 
comedy by H. J. Byron, the celebrated burlesque 
writer, have constituted the entertainment offered. 
Since the theater opened, the audiences have 





The recent charges made against Gen. Pope in 
his administration of affairs in Georgia has called 
out a letter from Gen. Pope to Gen. Grant on this 
subject, wherein he not only vindicates himself 
from the charges of injustice and fraud preferred 
against him, but reveals the trickery and selfish 
scheming of his accusers. 








Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The Boston Board of Aldermen have voted 
the minority report on the Church street district 
recommending that the city purchase or other- 
wise take all the land and buildings in the district. 
They also adopted the order for extending Broad- 
way to Washington street, at an estimated ex- 
pense of ,000. 

The supply of stock at Cambridge and Brigh- 
ton cattle markets was somewhat smaller this 
week than heretofore, and trade generally was 
more active, but with very little improvement in 
prices. 

IN GENERAL. 

Gen. Sherman and others of the Indian Com- 
missioners have left Chicago, to meet the North- 
ern tribes, with whom they will conclude treaties 
of peace. 
The National P esbyterian Union Convention 
commenced its sessions at Philadelphia, Tuesday, 
with an attendence of over three hundred dele- 
gates. 

The payments at the United States Treasury 
on account of the War Department, including all 
its bureaus, from the first of January last to the 
twentieth ultimo, were $109,807 ,000. 

Weston, the pedestrian, failed in his first at- 
tempt to walk one hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours, owing, it is said to injuries received by 
him in the crowd at Patawucket. 


16mo. 
Series to be completed in 6 vols. Per volume, $1.50. 


OUTWARD BOUND; og, Youne America Ar.oat. Tenth 
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Mich., 6th inst,, by Rev. Job Person, T. 


n Kalamazoo. 
W. Seaverns, Jr., of Jamaica Plain, to Mrs. Jennie D. Nor- 


ton, of K. 














DEATHS. _ 
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In this citv, 3d inst.. of scarlet fever, Leonard Winslow, 
only child of John and Julia F. Hastings, 3 yrs. . 

6th inst , George H. Childs. 58. 

In Roxbury, 6th inst., Stephen Somes, 37. 

In Hartford, Conn., 5th inst., at the residence of her son, 


Rev. Matthew Bol 


(James G. Bolles, Esq )Mrs. Anna H., widow of the late 


les. 96 


In New Y¥:rk city, 4th inst., Nicholas Reggio, Eeq., of this 


city, 58. 
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149 Washington Street, 
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Young America Abroad Series. 
A Libr. ry of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. 
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by Stevens, Perkins, and others. First 





Rich Watered Silk and Moire Antiques. 


BLACK SATINS, 


; TOGETSER WITH 
| VERY CHOICE BLACK AND WHITE 


PLAID AND STRIPED SILKS. 
GAVETT, SCRIBNER & CO., 


. 16 Temple Place. 
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NEW EDITION. 
THEODORE PARKER'S WRITINGS. 


Now Ready: 

SERMONS OF THEISM, ATHEISM AND POPULAR 
THEOLOGY ; 12mo., cloth, $1.50. TEN SERMONS OF RE- 
LIGION ; 12mo., cloth, $1.50. CRITICAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WRITINGS; 12mo., clota, $1.50. SPEECHES, 
ADDRESSES AND OCCASIONAL SFPRMONS; 3 vols., 
12mo., cloth, $4.50. ADDITIONAL SPEECHES, ADDRESS3- 
ES AND OCCASIONAL SERMONS ; 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, 
$3.00. PRAYERS ; with admirable Likeness of Mr. Parker, 
engraved on steel, by Schoff; 16mo., bevelled boards, gilt 
top, $1.25. THE TWO CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS, 
A.D. I. and MDCCCLYV. ; A Christmas Story ; cloth, 60 cts. 


In Press for Immediate Publication: 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAINING TO RELIG- 
ION ; 12mo., cloth, $1.50. ACRITICAL AND HISTORI 
CAL INTRODUCTION to the Canonical Scriptures of the 
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“EXCELLENT” FOB ECONOMYS, 


“EXCELLENT” FOR DURABILITY, 


No Better Stove to be Found! 


MOSES POND & CO., 


79 Biackstone Street, Boston. 
Oct 26. tt 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
WHEELER & WILSON 
TRIUMPHANT! 
HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
PARIS, 1867, 

OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS: 

FIRST 
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id emphatic. really a nation of Democrats? I long for the | Manager. The theatrical company is a strong Rome, and replied to Victor Emmanuel’s request LAND AND SCOTLAND. Just ready. . apace! — — Srsrcxoaieael of a 

a on of time. If the selfish, cold and frivolous hankering one, both in numbers and talent. The orches- | to disperse his volunteers, that he would take no| RED CROSS; on, Yooxo Ausnica 1 ENGLAND AND WALgs, pa <i poy - ; See ganar ssnalagectligegtnony 
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then we may indeed realize what anation of free- | in this city. Mr. Byron’s new play is not very | the hands of the Italian troops, he having been penn, ste senate al Chav atten, fe tia nadie, A 
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seats in the 
ied by cop- 
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men, equal in their rights, can do!” 


“‘Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth.” 


The Boston Courier, which is the very Niobe 


interesting. The dialogue is well written, all the 
characters using such language as might be ex- 
pected from those in their stations in real life. 
There is scarcely any plot, and but few incidents, 
and consequently the play drags. Mr. Garrison 








defeated in a battle with the Papal troops which 
took place on Sunday morning last, at Monte 
Rotondo. He is now imprisoned at Vigevano, 
and claims the privileges of an American citizen. 
Our Minister to Italy, Mr. Marsh, is on his way 
to visit the revolutionary leader. 

Charles Dickens was the recipient at London 
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the Senate of newspapers, the gloomy and weeping philoso- | played the hero, making his first bow to a Boston fat , c . : 
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its eyes are a fountain of tears, so that it can see 
more necessity fur a day of judgment than a day 
of thanksgiving. Hence, on the 28th day of No- 


and Mr. Eugene Thayer manipulated the organ 
with high credit. Praise alone can be given such 
a performance as that of the entire programme. | 


in its appointments and the excellence of its meals. 
Jameson is an artist in his line, and the envy of all other 
caterers in his d- partment. 


JAMESON’s SaLoon.—Thiscld establishment is ever new 
Mr. 
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YARNS OF AN OLD MARINER. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
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weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 








The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test of 
their superiority ; and they are acknowledged by competent 
judges to be 
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tion of Mr. Brainard delighted, while the mind 
was enriched. With far less pretension than 
many lectures that are offered, it transcended 
in interest and instruction. 

Miss Dickinson was honored with a full house 


gramme were admirably performed by the orches- 
tra, slightly diminished in numbers, for the 
present, from the total of last year,—a want 
which the return of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, however, will soon make good. In some 


of lectures on religious subjects is to be given in Cambridge 
by Messrs. Dr. Barto, 8 Lonare.iow, C. E. Norton, F. E. 
Ansor, E. C. Towns, W. J. Porrer, and others. 
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best—(applause)=is the brain that discerns clear- 
est an is the lacking element to make up Italian 
unity, and what is the path by which to supply 
it; and-future ages that look back on the wise 
men of our day, — the a at cence o 
asa fanatic judgment, reverse 

opinion and an ip eae who knew the method 
and the evil, “He knew his times and knew how to 


mold ; 

It is in the light of just this distinction that I 
criticise the course of the Republican party in 
dealing with this question. Itis no recent criti- 
ciem; it ie no modern mistake; it is no late per- 
version of their power. It dates back to the very 
commencement of the outbreak of the war. 
When Abraham Lincoln, on the fourth of March, 
1861, pronounced his inaugural address from the 
Capitol, wholly undiscerning the hour in which he 

ke, he pledged himself that the tees, the 
slave guarantees, as he called them, in the con- 
stitution, should be sacred and irrevocable. On 
the 22d day of July, that very same year, the 
Congress of the United States passed a resolution 
almost ununimously, at the suggestion of Mr. 


“epee | 
. t | 
Crittenden, that in this war, prosecuted against ' ccamese of aie ais SIE Seed Game freeieen, 


rebels, the government had no intention of inter- 
fering with the institutions of the States. Trace 
the same spirit downward and you find Mr. Lin- 


coln, the representative of the policy of the party, . 


persistently and incessantly avowing that if he 
could save the Union without touching slavery he 
would do it. Iam not here, said he, fur any pur- 
but to save the Union; a statement from 
which no man in the twenty millions differed. 

But his second element was, “If 1 cannot save 
the Union without touching slavery I will do it.” 
Congress echoed the same spirit. On that same 
22d day of July, 1861, when Congress recorded 
that pledge, George B. McClellan, the imyersona- 
tion of it, took command of the Army otf the Po- 
tomac. And all through the war, down to its 
very close, and to this moment, the mind of the 
nation diverged in two channels. One was rep- 
resented by the purpose of Mr. Lincoln, the out- 

wth of Henry Clay, of whig constitutional 

w, of the prejudices of eighty years, that slavery 
was as sacred an element in the elements of civil 
life as landed property, as sacredly guaranteed as 
the marriage institution, one of the great, impecca- 
ble principles of American life. 

Consequently, when Mr. Lincoln looked at the 
problem before him, of saving the nation, his mind 
passed instantly to the inference, I must save it if 
poesible without disturbing any of the great, fun- 
damental elements of society; I must not abolish 
landed property, 1 must not break up the mar- 
riage institution, I must not abolish the habeas cor- 
pus, I must not change the Saxon character of 
our institutions, neither must I meddle with slav- 
ery,—thus putting an immoral institution, repu- 
diated by the nineteenth century, on the same 
level with the ordinary institutions of society, giv- 
ing it in the spirit of the age, in the spirit of the 
constitution as well as in its letter, the same va- 
lidity with the normal and moral elements of the 
State. That was Mr. Lincoln. The divergent 
opinion was represented by Fremont, by Pheljs, 
by Hunter, by Butler. They represented this 
idea, that when in the convulsions of revolutiona- 
ry times the nation is imperilled, the power at its 
head has the right to seize upon any lawful weap- 
on to crush resistance, and if among those lawful 
weapons there be one which, in its sinful character, 
in its immoral relations, disgraces the Ciristian- 
ity of the age, repulses the whole end of our gov- 
ernment, is disuvowed by every line of the con- 
stitution, then it is not only the right of the gov- 
ernment, but it is its solemn duty, to seize that 
first. [Applause.]| ‘This element of the Ameri- 
ean mind, said Mr. Lincoln, is not only wrong in 
avowing that he would save the Union and save 
slavery also if he could, but it he were a states- 
man under the Constitution of the United States, 
standing on the Declaration of Independence, rec- 
ognizing that sublimest line that ‘‘all men are 
created equal,” born of a Saxon civilization, rep- 
resetting the great idea ot equality, he should 
have known that the moment the rebellion burst 
out into flames he should have snatched the op- 

portunity to seize slavery as his thunderbolt and 
Purl itat the rebels. He should not have said, 
“I will pour out the treasure of the North, I will 
exhaust the blood of a million young men, I will 
try the wealth and the strength of the twenty mil- 


lions of loyal men, ard then in my despair, driven | 


to the wall, a Uoutraace I will seize upon this 
weapon at last, vindicated by the emergency.” 
But he should have said, when he heard the first 
gun at Sumter, “Thank God,'the spel! is broken. 


Now, in the name of Washington and Jefferson, | 


seize that great rebel by the throat and throttle 
him.” | Applause. | 

L hope I make you aware of the mental distine- 
tion, the intellectual difference of these two pur- 
poses You were offended with me, offended 
with others often for our criticism of this position 
of Mr. Lincoln. It was done with all respect to 
the man, with all possible belief in the sincerity 
and honesty of his convictions; but the misfortune 
of the American people was that they were held 
at the moment by a man cabined and cribbed in 


his intellectual development by the timed consti- | 


tutional prineiples of the whig party. And he 


never—with all respect to the great martyr I say | 
it—he never lived to outgrow that delusion that | 


he was not justified, as the President of the Unit- 
ed States, in touching the system of slavery till 
there was no other possible weapon that he could 
use. 


Now, on the contrary, as I think, as the ad- | 
vanced mind of the revoluticn has again and again | 


demanded the nation, before it wasted one drop 


of blood or lavished one single dollar, was bound, | 
in deference to its own history and the normal | 


character of its own institutions, to have snatched 
the opportunity to annihilate slavery by using it 
as a weapon in tiis war. 

You see I lock upon the United States Consti- 
tution as giving a certain recognition to slavery; 
but it was not a recognition like that of land, like 
that of marriage, like that of any other great Sax- 
on element of life; it was merely a toleration tor 
atime in certain specifled instances, by compul- 
sion, as in a state of war we allow practices which 
peace repudiates. Consequently, the moment 


those States rebelled and placed themselves out- | 


side the bar, the moment they came under the 


national and international law of the nineteenth | : : d 
a respectful and loyal and well-intentioned and) 


century, and we were given the right to touch it, 
we should have done it, both to prove our Chris- 
tianity and our civilization. This may seem a 
trite distinction, but it is the cause of the differ- 
ent position in which we stand to-day. The Re- 
publican party has never underiaken to teach this 
people one single measure on "the ground of its 
justice; they never advocated one step in the war 


the nation owes to its first principles, this the nation 
owes to the negro, this the nation owes to justice, 
to the irresistible logic of its history.’’ 
have said, ‘We must arm the black and use him, 


because we have not the means to carry on the war | 


unless we do; we must free the black aga military 
necessity.”” And the sixth line, as you well know, 
of that immortal document of Mr. Lincoln, was 
interpolated at the suggestion of Mr. Chase. This 
policy has bor e its proper fruit. 
American people do not look at their duty in the 
jight of justice but of party necessity. The land 
rings with what? With the appeal to do justice; 


to the Constitution of the United States: to the | 


Declaration of Independence; to save every sixth 
man and oman in the State? O, no; but nomi- 
uate this man, give up that; take this measure, 
repudiate the other to save the party. 
is available, that is n6t; we don’t know what te 
thinks, we only guess at it. Either party may 
have him for the taking. But he is available. 
All through the channels of civil life the Repub- 
can leaders send out the cry, save us. But that 
rallies nobody. © Is a man going to leave his busi- 


jeopard his family to save Mr. Fessenden in the 
Senaie chamber? When men went down into the 
streets in the fervor of 1861, they said, Save the 
State. 


seven years. They left their business and homes. 


hundred men in New England, if the govern- 
ment would vest its power in them, would under- 
take and contract to put. down the rebellion in 
three years. I believe they could have done it. 
And you know, every sensible man in this audi- 
ence knows, that if a hundred Yankee merchants, 
accustomed to span the continent with railroads 
and dot it with cities and marry the Atlantic and 
Pacific with telegraphs—if a hundred such men 
had undertaken to quell the rebellion and give 
ten States back to Washington, the first thing 
thev would have done would have been to make 
the negro a freeman and a voter, to have given 
him land and to have disfranchieed every rebel 
for at least seven years; and when they had 
done it they would have reconstructed ‘hose 
States as long ago as 1864, and given them 
back to the Union, and easily guaranteed the 

for the next ten years. (appliance. Now 
i appeal to any man in this audience, any think- 
ing, business man, whether, if you had put our 
great cominercial railroad kings at the head of 
such an experiment, as a private corporation on 
business principles the largest result, with the 





' cheapest expenditure, in the shortest time,— 


whether any one of you doubts that the first pro- 


the ballot, pedestal for the blacks, disfranchise- 
ment for the angry rebels, and the States in some 
shape to reénter the Union. 

Congress had the power to do the same thing. 
T iere is no possivie answer to the question why 
they did not do it except this. Congress could 
not use at the moment, unfettered, to the fullest 
extent the powers of the government; public 
opinion would not justify it. Ideny it. I allege 
and herein I indict the great leaders of the Re- 
publican party, that in 1861, 1862 and 1863 this 
nation, enraged by the rebellion, inspired by twen- 


slavery, would have ans'vered amen te any meas- 
ure that Congress and Abraham Lincoln proposed. 
Look at it. At Washington stood George B. 
McClellan pledged to put down any slave insur- 
rection with an iron hand. At that moment in 
the far West, on the other side of the river, with 
only ten thousand available troops, surrounded 
by fifty thousand under the command of Gen. 
Price, John C. Fremont said, I free every slave 
in Missouri; and every press from Canada to 
Mexico said amen. ,{[Applause.] Men put their 
ears to the ground and listened to hear the great 
amen from Washington. They only wanted 
Lincoln to say ditto, and we should have been 
one man. He said veto; and the nation went 
back. Subsequent events showed it, judged by 
the press. I do not mean to say that the nation, 
twenty-tive or six million voters, knew what they 
wanted, underst th@ matter, and could put 
their finger on the agtua@l measure needed. Not 
at all. What I mean Yojeay is that the American 
people were fully alive to the crisis, were fully 
aware what it was that assailed the nation, and 
they had made up their minds that this time it 
should be “cleaned out.’’ They stood ready to 
say amen to anything that trusted leaders told 
them was necessary. They would not propose 
emancipation, they would not propose arming 
the blacks, they would not propose freeho!ds for 
the negro; but the moment any man anywhere 
said, “That is the way, walk ye in it,” they were 
ready to crowd in. Mr. Lincoln said, “I used to 
think that men were not ready for a measure; 
but when I launched it I found they were ahead 
of me.”’ 

Now what was statesmanship? It was to 
strike while the iron was hot. No Democrat 
then dared to call himself such, dared not open 
his lips, the party extinct—no name but loyalist. 
You went down into the streets, and you knew 
no distinction of party—everybody crowded to 
the front. Statesmanship was to have said, sit-. 
ting in council, ‘‘What we need is to wipe out race; 
what we need is to annihilate color; what we 
need is to banish this element from politics. 
What we need is not only to abolish the slave 


‘It would not have been possible to rally the Dem- 
ty-five years of discussion, morally sensitive to | ocratic party on that question. 


Do it or I break the Union.”’ And as long as the 
South was willing to run all risks she had her 
way. What I say of Johnson to day is, that he 
is willing to run all risks. So is rebeldom be- 
hind him; so is the Democratic party in Pennsyl- 
vania. Why is Fessenden on his knees before 
that element? Because he is not willing to risk 
anything; and the man who is willing to risk 
nothing is a slave to the man who is willing to 
risk everything. tApplenes | If, last spring, 
the Republican leaders at Washington had said 
to the country, “‘Negro suffrage is a necessity at 
the South We cannot enforce it there on fair 
principles without decreeing it in Ohio. We are 
obliged to impose it on Connecticut in order that 
it may be decent to send it to South Carolina; 
and therefore, by the method of Mr. Sumner, by 
a bill, or by the method of some other gentleman, 
by an ainendment to the constitution, we design 
to submit to the country the great question, that, 
in this exigency, it is indispensably necessary for 
the nation, that the black race have an undisputed 
political equality.” [Applause.] In my view, at 
that moment, if it had been done in an act cov- 
ering the nation, the nation would have submit- 
ted. Such an amendment would have been rati- 
fied. But instead of that, the congressional lead- 
ers remitted the question piecemeal. They sent 
it to Connecticut in rags; to Ohio in another trag- 
ment; to Pennsylvania in a third; they mixed it 
up with rum in one State, with disfranchisement 
in a second, with repudiation in a third, and it 
fell to the ground. It could not walk on its own 
merits; it had no appeal to the universal necessi- 
ties of the nation. What Congress should have 
done was to have dealt with the question them- 
selves at once, as a national measure, and we 
should have heard no more of it. [Applause.] 


The people of the 
North, in Ohio and Indiana, may not be willing, 
as a State question, to submit to the suffrage of 
their own negroes; but the Republican party of 
Indiana, Connecticut, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
California, would have submitted to negro suf- 
frage as a great Union necessity. I say that the 
Republican party lost that golden opportunity 
which may never return, that whitened harvest 
which may never again ben: beneath their sickle; 
for we have got beyond the war to-day; we have 
descended from the fervor and enthusiasm, the 
stern and fierce principle that carried men to the 
battle field, and come down to the chop-logic of 
caucuses, to the huckstering of ward meetings, 
to the selfish ambition of one Senator, and to the 
private interest to cover eleven or fifteen of his 
cousins of another; and every man knows that 
what was not true in the war is true to-day; what 
was not true when cannon faced cannon rorth 
and south of Mason and Dixon’s line is very 
true when trimmer faces trimmer at Washingtcn; 
that what we got before the South enters is all 
this generaticn will ever get. 

Fellow-citizens, we might have put Louisiana 
into that Senate in 1862, and we could have 
whipped her into submission to the necessities of 
the nation; but put Carolina and Louisiana in 
that State to-day, and they will not only he dis- 
posed to resist, but they will be all-powerful in re- 
sisting every further step in the direction of lib- 
eral progress, and they will trim, and file, and 
pare down, and urdermine, and confuse, and balk 
every past measure of the government. The 
South comes back, ten States, to cheat, tempt, 
bribe, undermine and balk the loyalty of the 
North. You may take the prohibition example in 
this State. The temperance people put that statute 
on the statute-book ; they rallied to the legis'ature. 
What has been the history since? The deteated 
minority of the State have for ten years done 
/nothing but undermine, pull down, pare, trim, 
balk, cripple, checkmate, destroy that legislation 
The same thing is true of the tariff. No tarif | 
law was ever put upon the statute-book of the 
nation that a recalcitrant minority did not spend 
the next ten years in attempting to checkmate it, 
and with success. Now, whatever we get before 





but to abolish the master.” | Applause. ] 


the difficulty is they have not abolished the mas- 
ter. Itisa great difficulty. Itis the thing that 
frightens Congress to-day. It is the element 
that stands behind Johnson for his ally. It is 
the thing that makes the Republican majority 
tremble to-day; and what its leaders advise is, 
“Conciliate; don’t do what you ought; it will 
provoke somebody; don’t go forward in a straight 
line and Lew the chips, they will fly in your face; 
you will awaken sympathy for somebody else. 
| Try to punish a traitor and he will be the most 
| popular man in the nation,” 

The old Whig delusion exacdy, The Whig 
| party marched to its grave in the fond conceit 
| that by patiently submitting to be kicked on all 
| sides, they would weaken the sympathy of the 
| public; but it awoke finally to the conviction 
| that although the master dreaded the North he 





despised a Whig. They forgot this great ele- 

ment distinguishing individual from public lile. 

Non-resistance may be a Christian virtue; sub- 
| mitting to innumerable insults may awaken an 
' immense amount of sympathy for a man; but 
| mark one thing, Mr. Chairman. It awakens an 
immense amount of contempt for a party. The 
difference is real, aud cannot be bridged over. 
Look at it. 

The Southerner always despised a Whig be- 
cause he knew that he feared him; a Southerner 
always respected an abolitionist because he knew 
he defied him. That same element exists to-day. 
| What we want is courage. What we want is the 
conviction that pluck leads the people. Gallan- 


ses of a million of men. Here is Andrew John- 
son. It was said of the Bourbons that they nev- 
| er learned anything, and they never forgot any- 
| thing. Joinson is not like that; he has learned 
nothing, but he has forgotten a great many 
things. [Laughter. ] 
Ile stands in Washington, not with one deli- 
cate, respecttul, individual doubt of the constitu- 
| tional power of Congress in a single instance, 
bat with an incessant, unintermitted, continued 
| defiance of the powers of Congress. He has not 
said of one single enactment, ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
| doubt that; I question its constitutionality ; I re- 
| ally cannot, with my convictions, carry out that 
law; I must disobey it, and then the Supreme 
| Court will decide between us whether my _ ecru- 
ples are well founded or you are in the right’— 


| pertectly intelligible course of proceeding. But 


| tor two long years, with insolent defiance, with- 


| ing to judiciaries, but trampling down barriers, 

this one man has undertaken to tell the represen- 
| tatives of the loyal North, You shall not reap 
| the fruits of this colossal victory of the North. 


| Congress.’’ Well, what possible resources is 


‘The Republican party have abolished the slave; | 


try masses up into one available force the pul- | 


| out reason, in the most offensive form, not appeal- | 


on the peme oe Nperiy. They never said, “This | Ideny and Idefy at the same time the power of, 


the South enters, we shall get. I am not sure 
we shall keep it, but we shall get no more. Be- 
| fore, therefore, those ten States enter this Union. 
| one thing is necessary,—that we should reap the 
harvest cf the war; which is, that there shall be 
/no eyes in the law at Washington that can see a 
‘negro. The great Lord Chancellor of Ireland ir 
O'Connell's time said, “Gentlemen, the law o 
the British Empire does not presume a Papist to 
exist.” By which he meant substantially what 
Taney said later, “England announces that a Pa- 
pist has no rights which a Protestant is bound to 
respect.” What this war means—its ample 
fruit—is this: “The law of the Union must not 
be able to distinguish a white mai from a negro 
hereafter, Civil rights, social rights, so far as 
affected by laws, political rights, all rights tha 
‘flow out of the statute-book must be irre@ective 
of color. Every man born on the soil must be a 
citizen, and every citizen must be an equal.’ 
| Thatis the end of the war. If you can make 
thai Senate and House at Washington put down 
‘its foot, that the Republican party, as a party 
| shall make that tle root, the tap-root, of Amer'- 
| can institutions, it can be done before 1869. Bi 

‘let these ten States enter betore it is done, an: 
‘you and I, the youngest of us, the healthiest, th: 
| most careful of his sanitary condition, will neve 

_live to see itdone. Get it done before the Sout’, 
enters, and then every one of you must sit u 

six hours every night and watch that/it is no 
Driseecgguangee Because, ladies and gentlemer 

there is no millennium. We are not living in Pa 

jadise. Half-a-dozen battles have not made thes 

sinners of proslavery communities over int 

‘saints. A little gunpowder smoke envelopin 

| Virginia has not changed the pro-slavery Demo 
|crat or the pro-slavery Whig of Boston into am 
‘abolitionist. It has only choked him—that i 
‘all. You must not expect too much. Don’ 
j think that this mass is leavened with principle 
Nota bit of it. It is not possible. Only thinl 
j what has been the teaching of this gener 
(ation for thirty years. Only notice the pi 
lout of which these loyal millions have beer | 
‘dug! Slavery had poisoned them politically, | 
; commercially, religiously. | Slavery penetra- 
jted everywhere. It ascended the pulpit; it dis 
| tributed the sacramental emb'ems; it sat in the 
| professor's chair at Harvard; it edited the Nort/ 
| Americin Review ; it made all the speeches at th 
| Boston Exchange; Harrison Gray Otis stood in 
| Faneuil Hall and pointed that most eloquent 
New England fingers at the fanatic, and said li 
dreamed in his insanity that the Sermon on thi 
Mount weighed more thaw the Constitution o° 
the United States. Daniel Webster sneered a. 
| the “higher law,” amid a million plaudits. Hor 
‘ace Mann informed us deliberately, that he should 











sin tf it had not been ordered by the constitution. 
In that furago or prejudice and self-conceit which 


means.” 


Jace points ! 


| for him. 
| the right way.” 


| ple’s indignation, wien they might have throttled 


| States. 


| Carolina against New England. 


he-don’t mean the other; we don’t know what he; 
And the American people on the verge 
of Niagara, having buried half a million of mar- 


tyrs, having mortgaged the industry of a genera- | 


tion to the extent of three thousand millions of | 
dollars, having taken the comfort from every ta- | 
ble, with that door open to success, and God) 
about to close it,—they stand on that precipice. 
and under that pressure and are about to launch | 
themselves forward under the guidance of a man | 
who says, “Shut your eyes, and give the tate of | 
the people to me!” Qh, fellow citizens, we did it | 
once; we flung back an honest Yankee into his 
house, and went down and took an untried and 
unpledged Tennesseean and put him at the helm 
of government—and here we are! God grant 
we may make no second such mistake! [Pro- 
longed applause] I would not rob the brow of 
Ulysses Grant of one single leaf of its laurels. 
I would grant him what his most admiring eulo- 
gists claim—that he stands by the side of the 
Alexanders and the Wellingtons. Put him where 
you glease. All I ask of his admirers is, what is | 
his idea of this moment, and what is his policy 
for the future? What is his view of the present 
duty and the future necessity? He says to the 
American people—nothing ; and his friends praise 
him that he says nothing! In the meanwhile, 
one-half of the nation says that the Democrats 
will rejoice in his nomination, and the other half 
says he is the only hope of the Republican party. 
Well, then, God save the Commonwealth. 

Am I asking too much when I ask for the 
leader in this second struggle a man of an unmis- 
takable purpose? It was enough, oh, it was 
more than enough, that with all the honesty and 
frankness of Abraham Lincoln, we had that terri- 

le clog upon his usefulness, that he could not 
outgrow Kentucky; and shall we put a man into 
that place, in this most terrible of all hours, of | 
whom we do not know whether he even tants to 
outgrow Kentucky? Why, gentlemen, where do 
we stand to-day ¢ We stand just where Abraham 
Lincoln would have put us, if he had lived with- 
out growing from the time he returned back trom 
Richmond. When Abraham Lincoln steamed | 
his way back from Richmond to Washing‘on, and 
meade that last address ever heard by the public | 
from his lips, he painted the exact position in 
which we stand to-day as his policy. Why was 
it a m'sfortune to the public that he died? Be- 
cause Abraham Lincoln’s face was Zionward. 








men start up to explain it. ‘He don’t mean this;' NEW STORE “AND NEW 


GOODS. 


BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW AND COMMODIOUS STORE, 
331 Washington St., 
CORNER OF WEST STREET, 


WITH A WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 


No. 10 West Street, 


And are now opening their 


EXTENSIVE FALL IMPORTATIONS 


of NEW and CAREFULLY SELECTED GOODS, 


which were obtained direct from the 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


and include DESIRABLE NOVELTIES that are seasonable; 
with as usual a large stock of 


many of 


FINE WATCHES, - 


Because, no matter what his purpose to-day, he Gems, Rich Jewelry, 


was ready to keep his heart open for a better pur- 
pose tomorrow. [Loud applause.] There has | 
succeeded him aman who has his tace hellward 
{applause and laughter]; and now we are to 
choose a man of whom the public rejoices and is 
proud to know thet they do not know which way his 
{Laughter and applause.] All they 
know is this: that when Unionism raised its de- 
spairing voice fer the protection of the United | 
States flag at New Orleans, he could not go; but | 
when rebeldom cried out to him trom Baltimore 
for protection from the overwhelming strength of] 
the Repubiican element he did go. All we know 
of him is, teat when that rebel of the White | 
House put his hand on Edwin Stanton and ejected | 
him from the Cabinet, if it had not been known to 
the country that the most popular man in it 
was ready totake his plue, Andrew Johnson 
would have lifted his hand from the shoulder of 
Edwin Stanton, and the Secretary of War would | 
have kept his place. I say, it Ulysses Grant, 
when the President proposed to him to occupy | 
the post of Secretary of War, had said what 
some of his friends claimed to be in his heart— 
“Sir, I detect your motive and I despise it; 1 
will not be the tool to turn that man out of the 
Secretaryship,” Andrew Johnson would never | 
have had the courage to turn that man out of bis 
place. [Applause.] The popularity of Ulysses | 
Grant is the staff by which Andrew Johnson sus- | 
tains himself to-day in detying Congress. Mr. | 
Henry Wilsom said last week at Natick that in 
May, 1865, he warne’l his triends that there was | 
treason at Washington. 
came home to the club at Young’s and told them | 
there was treason in Washington, why did he | 
not go back to the Senate chamber and tell it to | 
us? If he and his compeers had gone back to | 
Washington, and said in public what they said in | 
the club,—*Sir, that man is a traitor,’—Andrew | 
Johnson would not have been President to-day. | 
The American people have not falien to that mis- 
erabe level that it would be possible for that 
muddied blunderer to hold the Presidency against 
the nation. Itis not tle tauts of bad men that 
do any harm, it is not the drunkard reeling to his 
home in the twilight of the morning, that is a 
bad ex mpe to young men. Ile is no example 
at all; he isa waming. Ile is the awful warning 
off these premises. But it is the respectable 
man, itis the loved, it is the honored, it is the| 
wealthy, it is the official whom we model aud | 
copy, when they go and share in his revel and | 
make it respectable,—it is these men who make | 
intemperance dangerous. It is not the sot that| 
misleads man; it is the Seuator that sits down 
with him. [Applause | So in this case, in poli- | 


| 
{ 
} 


ties. The traitor and rebel in the White House | 
| has no torce. 
' mans, the Wilsons and the Grants, the men we} 


It is the Fessendens, the Stier- | 


love and trust, who knew him in 1865, and said, 
“Hush! Don’t tell it! It will stira sympathy 
Let us conciliate him, and stroke him 
And so they stood there and 
pushed back and chilled the Niagara of the peo- 





him. It is respectable men, knowing the infa- 
mous knave at their side, and standing by him, 
who make the strength of }navery. Andrew | 


Well, if he did, if he; — 


Silver and Plated Ware, 
Elegant French Clocks, 
Artisiic Bronzes, 
Fancy Goods, etc. 


Nov. 2. dtis 


GOLDEN STAR 
HAIR OIL, 
Composed of pure vegetable oils, highly perfumed. 


It coutaius no alcohol, and le:ves the hair moist and 
glossy. 


To induce the public to test the superior qu lities of this | 


dressing, there is deposited in every gross five ONE DOL- 
LAR NOTES, or one FIVE DOLLAR NOTE; orin every see- 
ond gross,a TEN DOLLAR NOTE, or in every twentieth 
gross, a HUNDRED DOLLAR NOTE! 


Price 50 Cents. 


M. &. BURR & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | 


Oct. 12. tf 


FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN'S ROOFING 


Is now in use in New England upon the most costly Public | 


and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 
merits have becn established as a 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING, | 


Ninety f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 


New England States have more than 2,600,000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many Crousand feel 
of which has replaced Tin. 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROGFING C0. 


5 Liberty Square, Boston, 


LEVI L. WILLUULT Treasurer. 3m Oct. 13. 


THE GREAT 
NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Ts now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, after 
' 


| having been proved by the test of twelve yearsin the New | 


England States, where its merits have become as well known 


Johnson could not stand to-day in that White | gs the tree from which, ia part, it derives its virtues. 


House with one titde of influence and Power | nage WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES | 


over the country, if Edwin Stanton, Ulysses 
Grant, Henry Wilson, Fessenden and Sherman 
had said what Sumner has said in the ears of 


| millions—‘*That man is nota friend to be con- 
! ciliated; he is an enemy to be crusied.”’ 
| applause. ] 

But 1 do not despair of the Republic; I donot} 
believe there is strength enough at Washington | 


[Loud 


nor in the whole South to wreck these loyal 
The buffaloes of the prairie might as 
well rebel against the Rocky Mountains as South 
[ Appliuse.] 
These loyal States have got the brains of the con- 


| tinent, and, in tie Jung run, to the honor of hu- | 
| man nature beit said, brains govern. [Applause.] | 
| We shall govern. 


I believe in the godlike su- 
premacy of brains; I believe a!so in the divine 
right ot hearts; I believe northern civilization 


| covers heart and brain, and the South Jacks both. 


Therefore we shail succeed. But wieiher we 
shall succeed in seven years or in seventy, 
whether this generation will close up this other- 
wise this immedicable wound or leave it to the 
cradies, is for you to say. Say to your Senators, 
“Throttle that villain in the White House! 


| Sore Taroa , Colds, Coughs, Diprtheria, Bronchitict, Spitting | 


| of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generaily. It is 
aremarkabie Reinedy fo. Kidney Complarats, 
Diab+tes, Difficulty of Voiding Urine, 
Bleeding from tne Kidaeus and 
Bladder, Gravel and otuer 
‘omplamt{s. 

For PILES and SCURVY it will be found very valuable 

This medicine is frre from anything deleterious. 
to the taste, sae, yet sure and effective in its action. 

POLAND’s WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 
| thorough tria!, we can coufdeotly recommend Poland's 
| White Pine Compound as a very voluable artieie for the 
| cure of Colds. Coughs and Palinonic Complaints generally. 
|} In several cases we have known it to give prompt relief 
when all other remedies whieh had been tried had tailed. 


every family ; and we are sure tit these who once obtain it 
and give ita feir trial will not thereafter be willing to be 
without it.— Bustoa Journa’. 

A VALU BLE Mepicine.— Dr. Poland's White Pme Com- 
| pound. a vertised in our columns, ix a successful attempt to 
} combine and apply the medicinal virtues of the white pine 
| bark It has bee thoronughry tested by people in this cits 


and vicinity. and the proprietor bas testimonials to its value | 
recommend | 
t 
! 


from persons wellknown to our citizens, W 
j its trial in all those cases of disease to whch it is adapted. 
| It is tor sale bs all our druzgists, —ladependent. 
| the White Pine Compound is vow sold iu every part of 
| the United States and Writish Provinces, Prepared at the 


J, 100k 


THE RADICAL; 
For NOVEMBER, has the following contents :— 
Public Worship. C. K. Whipple. 

Man the Tempie. John Weiss. 

All's Weil. . A. Wasson. 

The two Religions in the New Testament. 

am. 

Presumptien in Theological Methods, Henry W. Brown. 

Religion in Harvard Colleze. F. 

Progress.—Uhapter 1V. Labor - Chapter V. 

Right. (Ed. About.) Henry B. Rackwedl. 

Carles G. Loring. C. A. Bartol. 

Notes. Editor, 

Book Notices — Walt Whitman as Persen and Poet. Eman- 
uel Swedenborg asa Philosopher and Man of Science. 

For sale by all booksellers. 

Specimen copies sent by mail for 30 cents. 


ADAMS & CO., 


Pablishers, 35 Bromficild Street, Beston. 
Nov. 2. 


O. B. Frothing- 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 








Pleasant | 


After having given ita | 


It is an article which, in a climate so promotive of sudden | 
and severe colds as is that of New Engiund, ought to be in | 


left for a legislative power, under these cireum- | George Bancroft misnames a “History of the 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picnics, 
Festivals, &c., 


| BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS | 


‘of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
Messenger or express, and orders by mati aud telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Neo. 679 Washington Strect, 
Between COMMON AND WaRREN. 


Oct. 5. 


3m 


GEO. W. PARK, 
CUUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
ly* 


Jan. 5. 46 Court Street, Bosten. 


MAGEE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES. 


Magee Parlor Stoves, unrivalied for economy, 
power aud beauty. 

Magee Cook Stoves, superior to avy Stove ever 
soldin this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves h ve 
been seld withio four years. 

Magee Raeages, unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economs and durabiiity. 

Magee Faranaces, Brick and Portable. 
| No Furnace ever sold in New England bas given such 
geveral sitistaction as the 


MAGEE FURNACE. 


‘Jt fs economical in fuel. and possesses 11 the good qualitic 
desirable for heating bouses and public bui dings ia th | 
niost satisfactory manner. Every Furnace warranted. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


S87 & SO Blackstone Street. 
Sept. 28. om 


J. R. ANDREWS, 
GILDER, 
Locking-Glass and Picture-Frame Manf., 
No. 80 LAGRANGE SP., nea TREMUNT S8T., 
BUSTON. 
("Old Frames handsomely re gilt. 6m Mar. 23. 


L. A, BLLIOT. & €o., 
No. 322 Washington Sireet, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVEhY DESCRIPTION. 
(?" Most favorable terins to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
| Tachers tf Oct. 5. 





paenf R RRDCNIIE AAT af 97 OOS IED DOERR AER 
SOLID 
BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


SETS. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


—or— 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE, 


3 & 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 


HWaymarket Square. 





| 
| The large stock, at very low prices, constantly offered by 
us, makes it for the interest of all who contemplate pur- | 


chasing to examine our goods and prices. 3m Oct. 5. | 


| MERCANTILE 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


| 
BOSTON, 
| 
| 


No. 48 Snminer St., corner of Arch. } = 


This ts the only Savings Bank in the Commonice sith that 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALE 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


PATENT 


LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


Manufacturd under Patents of the 
Celwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Co. 


A NEW WATER PIPE free from all the objections to com- 
mon Lead Pipe. Ong-tirtu of its thickness *s PURE TIN, 
encased in four-fifths Lead, forming a peartct uxion. Wa- 
ter conveyed through it only comes in contact with the Tin. 

IS AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE Of TWICE THE 
WEIGHT PER FOOT. 

CusSTS LESS PER FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE 
SAME STRENGTH. 

Also, superior qualities of Warrs Leap and Zinc, dry and 
ground in oil, Rep Leap. Litnarer, Leap Pips, Tin Pires, 


| Suser Leap, Cast LRoN Pipg anv Fittines, Pumps, &c , &e. 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


J. HU. CHADWICK & CO., AGEnTs, 
m 49 & 53 Broad street, boston. 
LOOKING-GLASS 
WARENUNOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS N 
PAINTINGS, §* GRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 
234 Washingten Sirect, 


Ne. Boston 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Oct.5. 38m 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or ‘PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, end sample pho- 


tographs cheerfully shown. July 6. 


PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS 
IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS 
Published by L. PRANG & CO., 


Sola in all picture stores, Send for catalogue. 
Sept. 28. tJanl 


Beston 





PAPER, ETC. 


( 2 ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 

PAMPHLETS. &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be putinto paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
Aug. 17. tf 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


+ W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO.,, 
Je 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devoushire Street, Boston, 
0. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. Hl. PREELAND, L. L. UARDING, 


May 18. (m 





a 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 


1D bepmiabee KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTZRS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 


12 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
July 6. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m ‘ 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


| pays mlrrest on deposits for ail ful! months they remain in} _ 


| Bank 
| All deposits with the interest accruing thereon are guar- 
antied to the deporitor by a guaranty fund of Two Hundred 
Thousand Do! lars. KICHARD HOLMES, President. | 
Anson J. Sine, Treasurer. tf Oct. 19. 


FORTY-FIVE! 
45! 45! | 


CARPETS! | 


BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 
SIX HUNDRED PIECES 


{ 
1 


CAR bk. TN G., .4 


CARPETS! 1) 


NHARLES RICHARDSON & Cv 
LEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Boston 
Aug 17 3m 
ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
PAINTERS 
Also, louse and 


FRESCO 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. 


| Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared tod. gn and execute every descriptio 


In TAPESTRY and BRUSSELS patterns, at the unheard of wujj and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 


of price, 
45 Cents a Yard! 
This is a grand opportunit: to buy for Parlors, Sitting. | 
roouis, Chambers and Stairs, as the price is so low that all 


can afford to cover their floors! Come one! Come all! 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO, 


Set. 26. St UNDER TIE AMERICAN HOUSE. 


private residences, hall«, hotels, &c. 
mg on Glass, 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


66 Tlanover Street, @ bee NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUBANCE 


Gilding and Emboss 
Every description of wood finished in was 


LUOAS HABERSTBOK. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
‘Feb. 17. ly* 





INSURANCE. 


COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 


| and cash assets EXCEEDING 


But they | 


To-day the | 


This man | 


They iocked their doors, put the keys | 
in their pockets and they have rested there tor | 


stances—a legislative power in a Saxon kingdom, 
| where all history shows that in revolutionary pe- 
riods it is the legislature that represents the gov- 
ernment. In all disturbed and convulsive epochs, 
when the lines are erased, when the gieat towers 
of government seem to shake and quiver, not 
| knowing each one its foundation, at such mo- 
ments, the whole parliamentary history of Eng- 
land instructs us, that with kings on the one side 
' and aristocracy on the other, the House ot Com- 
| mons became substantially the king tor the time; 
the hopes of the people, the powers of the gov- 
ernment, the omnipotence of the war powers, 
center in the great Saxon representative of the 
masses. 

Congress stands in the same position. We are 
in an era when we are not obliged to ignore the 
court, nor to defy the President, but if we were 


obliged to put our hands on the lips of the Chiet | Do you think the smoke of half a dozen batties | Kome, .r send it to the gates of Rome with Gur- | 


| 
Justice and to tie up the Presidentin the White 


House, the gre 


ty. The Constitution gives to Congress in its 
} coéqual capacity full power. 


| and Fortieth Congress saw this obstacle. They 


| They saw that it encouraged the rebel element, 


parliamentary history of the | 

race en us in doing both. [Applause.] 
ness, give up his time, sacrifice his prospects, | But we are! liged to resort to that extremi- | 
The Thirty-ninth | 


saw that the attitude of Mr. Johnsen created a! 
Democratic party which had ceased to exist. | ing stations on the Guinea coast. 


United States.” he remodeled a whole chapter to 
‘suit this pro-slavery idol. A Philadelphia en- 
graver omitted the negro from Ary Scheffer’s 
| **Christus Consolator.” An Episcopal bishop 
struck out from an English bishop's history or 


| their church a chapter that touched on anti-slav- | 


lery. We had a negro pen in every church. We 


| sent a sham gospel to India with money got by | 
| patriotism of the people, and by one natioual' yw ppyCINE AND THE ARTS... 


‘selling black men at auction. We expuryated 
j hymns, nut to hurt the sensibilities of sinners. 
} The American Tract Society struck out the 
| Christianity from every essay they stole from an 
| English author. {Laughter and apy lause.] 
‘at the last the church proclaimed that the Bible 
| was the corner-stene of slavery, and he was ar 
infidel who doubted it. ‘This was the taching o 
| titty years. This was the prlpit, this was the 
‘college under which this generation grew up. 


i will clear the film off of such eyes?) Do you 
think these men are made over by get'ing | oarse 
; shouting tor Ulysses Grant or looking into the 
eyes of Sheridan! ‘That was the North, 

; Then look over Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
what was the South? The South was the 
/coast of Guinea. It had neither literature nor 
‘religion. Its commerce was exotic, like the trad- 
It had all t.e 
| cruelty, the senseless pride, the lavish waste, the 


The firat half million who went to the war, whom | W!ich had grown perfectly silent under the dom- jabominable vices that are common to savages. 


| 
| 
i not have committed what he deemed an infamous | 
t 
} 
| 


And | 


{Loud applause] Clean out that nest of unclean | yew England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
| birds, the Cabinet! [Applause.]  Dazzie tie | — 

| people blind to Pennsylvania and Olio in the GEORGE W SWETT 
| tierceness of an onset that shall leave no rebeidum ’ 3 
| atthe South to resist it!’ PROPRIETOR. 

/ I mean what I say. I would urge that we aaa: 
| should at once impeach Andrew Johnson; and, 
more than that, that we should tall back on the 


Oct. 19. 


FOR 


| measure, in Sumner’s shape, or any other man’s | 
| shape, stereoptype and grout down into the Con- 
| stitution the principle, that the negro has every | 
right, ever. where, that any white man has on t: e| 
continent. [Applause.] Do itnow! Duit at orce | 

I make no holitay speech, tellow citizens. [1 | 
is the most serious Moment that you and I} rob- | 
j ably, in our time, shall ever face. I shoud be} 
‘ashamed to let my heart thrill over Grecce r 


CITY LIQUOR AGENCIES. 


JOUN GILBERT. Jr., & CO, 
(JOUN C, GILBERT.) 
No. 2 Tremont row, and 28 West street. 
GEORGE v. CLAPP, 
No. 3 Cambridge street. 
LEVI REED, 


No. 22 Custom House street. 


Tibaidi, if t was not ten times hotter over South 
Crrolina and New Orleans. When thore boys | 
vent ou. trem our streets in the summer weeks | 
of 186i and 62 —those saddest of all sid mo- 
ments when the regiments went 2way,—sadder, | 
ah, sadder far, than when, with torn banners and | 
brokei ranks, thes came back ayain,—I used to! 
| stand and took at them and register a solemn vow, | 
‘that no effort, no word of nine should ever be No. 171 Broadway. 
wanting to make the nation that stayed at home — Only authorized places in Boston for the lawful enle at re- 


+ reap to the uttermost fartiiing what the blood of | tail of Pua Wives ayp Ligu Rs, ail of whieb are thorough- 
lv anal, zed and proved by their parits to be adapted to the 


At Ea-t Boston. 

GEORGE H. PLUMMER, 
No. 1 Maverick square. 

At South Boston. 
GEORGE BAXTER, Jr., 


THI | $500,000, 


GOLDEN EAGLE FURNACE, | continue to insure against hazards by Pire,on Merchandis, 


| Furniture, and other property; also on /Buddings, for ca, 
— FuR-— | 


or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
Warming and Ventilating. pomons risk, at their office, No. 1 Uld State House, Boston. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, bs the Inventor, 
Nos, 111 aud 113 Blackstone St., Boston. 


B. W. DUNKLEE & CO. 


Jobn Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
| f$ The public are iuvited to call and see the best hot | 
air Furnace in America. 


Sampson Reed, Pau) Adams, 
| Plesse read the following testimonial of a well known | Rot INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth, 
| Boston merchant:— = 
| Boston, June, 1867. | 
' 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 
C. Henry Parker, 
| Benj. E. Bates, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 


Ezra C. Dver, Samnel E. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invine Morse Secretary. Aug. 17. 


| Messrs. B. W. Denener & Co, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
| GenxtLemen:— Your lately invented Golden Eagle Furn- | 


, PERCY M. DOVE ‘ MaNaGer. 
ace, placed in my house, $3 Chestnut street, has, on trial. 
given me the most entire satisfiction, and [ feel that too | 4 yenorized Capital 210.000,v00 
much cannot be said in its praise. It combinesevery thing , 
ina Furnace. Good craft. no smoke no coal gas, great 86,000,000 
$2,000,00 


heat radia ing surface. economy of fuel, and best and most 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


jw portant of aii. the air as hated by it. is pure, soft and Fire Premiums in 1864 
Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims 


agrerable ax could be desired or expected under any circum: ; 
rtanees. Its power and the ease with which it is regalated 
is truly wonderful. 
Having had much expe:iencein furnaces. and pand con- 25 
siderabie attention to the sutject, Ican say with truth, YOU) Tnsapes agninst the hazards of FIREon Merchandize and 
have arrived at perfection in sour Golden Eagie Furnace. ‘other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unguestionabls security, while it willever be distin 
—- | guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


Paid upe pital and Reserves 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


LIENRY A. PIERCE, 
Oct. 12. ‘ 
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claims. 
Poticies issued ard all losses settled at the 
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ED. FILLEBROWN & CO., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


to the books 
I opened thd 
sic sounded 


MeCléllan buried in the swamps of Virginia, were ination of Congress. Kead the correspondence | Just imagine a war between two such sections! | these young martyrs earned. [Applause.] They vottcilin tex tdan; the law aatborioes thelr tale 
* ’ | ° Ma } . 5 x S - : Se i : . 
the best blood of the country ; they went out from | ot the aldvertise r last Tuesday, giving you the ex- | and the one launches on the other the thunder- | are lying in their graves; the land is full of o-- |” Aug. 24 2m 

principle. They were the costliest first fruits of | Perieuce of their own representative in those} bolt of Emancipation, not trom principle, not | phans and widows. It was a salty evel’, of | 
‘ s R z Fe owe it an! 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 





STEPILEN HIGGINSON, 





the thirty years’ discussion, men whose hearts 


carried them to Virginia, not bounties, not milita- | 


ry pride, pot exasperation, not State rancor, but 
an interest in the great question that at last op- 
ened a pathway so that they might strike the 
great fae of the republic. 

So we stand to-day. The Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress met, ani the Fortieth Congress met. Did 
they deal with this problem? Did they waik up 


to it like business men! There is no mystery in | 


Fellow-citizens, al] this verbiage of the cau- 
cus and the State House is only a great mantle 
to wrap up common eense in. If this govern- 
ment had been as wise as the merchant in his 
counting-room we should have saved to the treas- 
ury $2.000,000,000, and two hundred thousard 
mea who are sleeping in honorable graves would 
now be living. A merchant in your city hada 
vessel at Norfolk, Va., when the war broke out, 
and the first thing he did was to telegraph, ‘* Bring 
my ship north of Masanand Dixon’s line.” Aid 
they brought her. He saved hié¢ vessel. But 
the Secretary of vy heard the first gun. 
and theaght office, of red tape, ot 

vy doing the other body dving 

’ lett $3,000.000 worth of ships there 
the cuafederacy them. Now I vall that 
merchant a statesman, and I call that Secretary 


: States. 


} other. 





of the Navy a tool. [Laughter and applause. | 
I on this ; years ayu, thits 


The moment Congress adjourned last | trom an awakened conscience, but as a military 
summer, he says, the rebel element of ten States | necessity, and the other receives it with sullen 
sprung to its feet, certain’that its time had come. | contempt and defiance. Do you not suppose 
That tact is but one repfesentative fact of the! that the measure will be resisted by every meth- 
whole two years. They saw this man holding | od that rage, hate, lust and disappointed ambition 
up the Democratic party with one hand and beck- | can invent!) And do you suppose that it will be 
oning the rebel element into the lines with the | supported in any way but falteringly and igno- 
They knew they had a right to throttle | randy by such a North? What we need is, with 
him; they knew that the press of the country des the ordinary hearts, with the ruling minds of such 
manded it; they knew that public opinion, if not | a North, a dozen statesmen who know this ques- 
actually exacting it, was ready to follow them | tion, and have no euds to gain, no party to jeop- 
to the very end in executing justice. But the | ard, no future to secure, no friends to get into 
Thirty-ninth Congress adjourned; they allowed office, nothing but the negro to protect, and a 
him to defy their power and encourage rebellion. God to obey! [Applause.] But we have not got 
The Fortieth came into being. They had new such leaders. ‘Lhe representative man at Wash- 
evidence of the same disposition. They ad- | ington to-day is the great American riddle! Out 
journed, I tell you, fellow-citizens, when that ot twenty millions of people who have watcned 

ortieth Congress adjourned, every siirewd man | him for six years, there is pot one who knows 
in Ohio, every shrewd man in South Carolina his opinions. His great merit is, that he has 
knew where resided the courageous element of; been able to stand in the most prominent position 
the government. They knew which side knew | before twenty millions of people, in the most crit- 
what it wanted, and wanted it with a will. They ical years, and nobody knows what he thinks. 
knew which side was willing to risk everything | [Laughter.] Not one. Now there is an anec- 
to gain its ise. Iam never tired ot bring- dote, now tere is an editor, now a man deciares 
ing before an American audi: nce that old illus-| that he says this; now a friend of his denies it. 
tration of the slave power, which always said to Now they are sure he is a Democrat;—no, he is 
the North, “‘Do what I want, or I will break the nota Democrat at all! But, in the meantime, 
Union.” “Itis unconstitutional,” said the Nurtn. | every single step he takes,—for he is obliged o 
“No matter.” “It is rninous to our commerce.’’ | step, although he is so silent, you canrot geta 
“it don’t matter.” ‘I> willt:e k up.our poiiti-) word out of him, but he is obliged to act,—and 
cal organization.” “‘Not the least consequence. | every act he does, every step he takes, a dozen 


RN: tr Se 


| the best blood of the generation. 


| immeasurable debt. We owe a debt to it, oj; PREPARE FOR HOLI-: | 


| justice, to the negro, to the nation, to the past, to | AYS! 

‘the tuture; and that debt is, that now, when the | DAY Ss 

| harvest is white for the sickie, now, when the 

| seltish politics ot trading ambition wants tue sac- 

ritice, and would make that blood the pedesial to C U T L E R Y 

| its success, we should say “No! No!” First be OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 

; Just tu the dead. Register by the faith of their 

fen egen the entire success of the nation for INCLUDING 
which they died! Exact to the uttermost all | SBS 

| that the South lost and the North gained in that Superior Steel Shears and Scissors. 
feartul struggle! [Loud applause. | FIRST CLASS 

TABI.E AND POCKET 


| 
CUTLERY, | 
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| WILLIAM TUFTS, 

| No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
| (Corner of INDIANA PLACE Boston.) 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice, and at rearonab 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES 


arge orsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
~, —at— 


WEDDING CAKE \ 
| supplied. of the richest quality, got up in handsome style | JOG Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 2m 


—AaxND— 


ROGERS’? CELEBRATED 


PLATED WARES, ~ 


AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


i 
‘ 
j 
i 
' 


SOLD WH JLESALE AND RETAIL 





Seuperier Ice-Creams, Cake and Contec 
tionary of all sorts. Aug. 3. 





Ner. 2. 


136 Washington Street, | 


|W C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly 


Agent and Attoracy fer the Company. 


Oct 5. 





OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, (Up Starrs.) | 


he lat st style of goods, at the very lowes* prices. | 
Sa Catt anp tax us. You will be sure to be pleased. 
Aug 3. } 


i 





N* ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCF 
We ffer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


_— 


This. the oldest purely Mutua! Life Insurance Company 


— ora eo the United States, baa been uniformly successful, always 


making large and regular returns in cash toall policy hold- 


LINEN WAREHOUSE. | ers. Last cash dividend, PORTY PER CENT. 


It is strictly an 


institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in aJ1 
| ite workings and tendencies 


| KEeonomy, caut 
Blankets, | characterize this Company. 


jon in its risks, and prudent investments, 
Being purely mutual. it in- 


Quilts . | sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums peid 


Flannels, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Portion rt a distance may insure from blanks, which wil] 


rded free of expense. 
nee showing the benefite cf Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Matua! Plan, and the superior posi- 


HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS | tom arent kine, of Polices with thet melheds of pase 


—atT— 


ment. may be o 
| either personally or by mail, to the officers 


btained, free of expense, upon application, 
or agents of the 


| Company. 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Directors. 


John A. Andrew. Thos A. Dexter. M. P. Wilder, Sewell 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., i iweiliar's"Amory, tomer bericies TO 7 


2330 Washiegton Sireet- | 


Sept 21. H tD22 


W. W. Montaxp. Medical Examiner. ly 


STEVENS, Presodent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Oct. 6. 
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